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A rocket shreds the stratosphere, 
and the fascinating possibilities 
of interplanetary travel 

spring to life in the World Book 


Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above 
a battered coral strand, and World 

Book editors rush the story into 
print. A boundary is changed by 
treaty in an ancient Oriental 

land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment 

is recorded for World Book pages. 
This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make 
World Book the most eagerly- 
sought reference work. 
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World Book facts are checked and 
rechecked by skilled editors. 
Retention is increased by simple 
straightforward writing. Interest is 
aroused through dramatic, 
background illustrations that make 
learning an adventure. The presence 
of World Book encourages 
students to follow their 

special interests and enables 

them to prepare assignments 
more thoroughly. Authenticity of 
fact, clarity of expression, drama 
in presentation—these are some 


of the reasons why, year after year, 


more people buy World Book than 
any other encyclopedia. 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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In this issue... 


“How good is the instructional 
program in your school? How can 
you tell?” A principal, a teacher, a 
parent, a professor of education, 
and a director of an educational 
testing service present a variety of 
points of view on these questions. 

“How to Make Visits Profitable 
to Teachers” is reprinted from the 
first Yearbook of the Department. 
The author of this article has writ- 
ten the editorial which appears on 
m 2 
“The Platform You Built” is a 
special feature in this issue of our 
magazine. It summarizes results of 
the professional standards study in 
which many elementary school 
principals participated. It also sug- 
gests some areas for further study. 

For information about the An- 
nual Meeting of the Department, 
see p. 7, 42 and 43. 

For information about candidates 
for the Executive Committee, see 
p- 38-39. 


Next issue... 


“Effecting Change—A Responsi- 
bility of Leadership” is the theme 
for the February issue of THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Ar- 
ticles will discuss such topics as 
these: readiness for change; deter- 
mining the nature of changes to be 
made; how people change in their 
ideas, attitudes, and actions; tech- 
nics for bringing about needed 
changes. 

Rapid City, South Dakota, will 
provide the material for the Feb- 
ruary We Do It This Way. 


Tue Nationa, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is published in September (Yearbook Number), October, November (Membership Directory), 
j December, February, April and May by the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association of the United 


States. 


Annual membership dues in the Department of Elementary School Principals, $5.00, of which $3.00 is for a year’s subscription to 
THE NaTIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Single copies of the Yearbook Number, $3.50; October, December, February, April and May 
issues, 60 cents each. Directory Number, $2.00. 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Washington, D. C. and Richmond, Va. 
Executive and Editorial Offices. 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C 


Tue NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is a member of the Educational Press Association. The contents of this Bulletin are listed in 


the Education Index. 
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UNIFIED new Macmillan programs 
COURSE | 


meet your elementary 


social studies needs 





MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


A new, six-level unified social-studies 
program featuring: 


e High human-interest pitch to keep your students 
actively interested. 


e Excellent balance maintained between geography 
concepts and historical trends. 


e Abundant teaching and learning aids designed to get 
results. 


e Unusual program of map study. 


e Careful and continuous development of social-studies 
skills throughout the Series. 





Plus Teachers Manuals that really help you teach! 


MACMILLAN WHIPPLE and JAMES 


ELEMENTARY BASAL 
HISTORY SERIES GEOGRAPHIES 


grades 4-8 Revised 
by Edna McGuire (5-book or 6-book series) 
4 Series unmatched in its vivid style, historical The outstanding modern geography program 
accuracy, and abundant teaching aids. for elementary schools! 


For complete textbook programs in all the major subjects 


all through the grades, LOOK TO MACMILLAN! 


She Macmtllan Company 


New York 11 ° Chicago 16 ° San Francisco 5 e Dallas 21 ° Atlanta 9 
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Aeross the Years... 


It is an honor to be asked, as a founder of this great Department, to “bridge the years” between the first 
Department Yearbook and the comprehensive series of issues of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
currently under way. The topics chosen for study in 1955-57 are similar in many respects to our attempt, 
in 1921, to uncover the more promising supervisory technics of principals. The problems of 1921 are with 
us vet; the questions have only become more penetrating. 

It is quite evident that you have, as you acquired more knowledge, gained a fuller understanding of 
the depths of your ignorance and a know ledge of the limitations of your knowledge—a state of mind con- 
ducive to humility and reverence. It was an humble group of 51 principals who prayerfully launched your 
first Yearbook 34 vears ago. We felt unsure of our competence, and were less competent than you are to 
analyze our inadequacies and plan to meet our needs. We groped blindly in the comparative darkness of 
our limited academic education and professional experience. Your broader plans are made in the light of 
vast body of knowledge augmented by many candles lit from our feeble flame. 

Altho unsure of ourselves as individuals, we were united in the conviction of the need for the best of 
our joint efforts. We aimed “to meet the responsibilities of elementary education with a united mind and 
purpose, to study the problems of the elementary school with a broad and sympathetic outlook, to enlist 
the aid of educational forces everywhere, and, in general, to give to the elementary school child the ad- 
vantages of united effort.” 

What a difference that objective has made! Out of it has grown the substance of a competence sufti- 
cient to satisfy exacting requirements for the doctorate in elementary education. Because the Department 
has never lost sight of that aim, the professional status of the elementary school principal is now secure. 
With the resources of a respectable body of literature, plus the experiences of over 13,000 members, the 
current series will add to the fullness of our knowledge and our competence. 

LEONARD Power 
First DESP President 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editor: Dorotuy NEUBAUER 
Editorial Assistants: Mary Dawson, JACQUELINE SHIVERS 
Business Manager: Rutu E. Katser 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


President, Rospert W. LANGERAK, 693-61st Ray W. Smirtn, 362 Minnesota Avenue, Buf- 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa falo, New York 


President-elect Matuitpa A. GILLES, 695 


. . : W. Georce Haywarp, 27 Grant Avenue, 
Court Street, Salem, Oregon I ? : 


East Orange, New Jersey 
Vice-President, Rosert N. CHENAULT, 1501 
Gartland Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee R. Metvin James, 1500 S. Avenue E, Por- 
Members-at-large, Auice L. Jerrorps, 33 tales, New Mexico 
Highland Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- — 
shire Executive Secretary, Ropert W. Eaves, 1201 
: Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Atta C. McDanieL, 113 South Izard Street, . 
Forrest City, Arkansas Executive Secretary Emeritus, Eva G. 
WituiaM F. Busortz, 3805 N. Bartlett Ave- Pinkston, 3600 Brandywine Street, N.W. 
nue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Washington, Ee. ©. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Roperta BARNES 
Truesdell Laboratory School 
Washington, D. C. 


W. J. Castine Vera CRrOSKEY Frep Harris 
Bradley School John Fiske School University of Kentucky 
Columbia, South Carolina Kansas City, Kansas Lexington, Kentucky 
Wiuma Scott JouNn STERNIG 
Park-Washington Schools Central School 
Greeley, Colorado Glencoe, Illinois 
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Announcing... 
A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


Baker Maddux Warrin 
DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZATION 


Throughout the Junior Scientist Series basic and 


Designed for Grades related science principles challenge the child’s 
One through Six maturing interest. 
ATTRACTIVE-FUNCTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
1 Down Your Street Illustrations and photos are functional throughout, 
2 Around the Corner not merely decorative. 
3 In Your Neighborhood CONTROLLED VOCABULARY 
Science can be taught, in part, through reading — 
4 Here and Away and reading can be taught, in part, through 
S fer ead Wide science. Vocabulary throughout the JuNioR ScIEN- 
TisT SeriEs has been professionally controlled. 
6 Your Science World 


Rand M¢ Nally & Company 


P.O. BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 














Language 
FOR DAILY USE: new epimon 
by Mildred A. Dawson and others 





e meets today’s language needs—a program of 


growth for grades 2-8. 
e provides for learning, practicing, using essential 
language skills. 


e presents the skills in a sequence that assures steady 
growth. 


e offers a rich content that gives purposes for learn- 


ing. 
| e maintains learning through tests and remedial 
practice. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York e 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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If possible, could I have ten copies of THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY Principat for October? I’m 
having our local group in November and feel this 
number is an especially strong one in leadership 
help. 

Edna S. Purdy 
State Representative, DESP 
Gardiner, Maine 


We covered your Department exhibit in Chicago 
last year and were very impressed with the over-all 
meeting. We ‘should like to have you keep us on 
your mailing list to be informed of future exhibits. 

M. Hughes Miller, Manager 
Education Center 
Charles E. Merrill Books 


Columbus, Ohio 


I have introduced Janie Learns to Read to my 
principal and to other first-grade teachers in my 
building. We like it and find that it answers so well 
many questions parents have been asking us for a 
long time. 

Mrs. Vincent Mulhall 
Franklin School 
Union Township, New Jersey 


The 1955 Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals has just come to my desk. 
You are to be congratulated upon a very well written 
and timely volume. 

Emmett A. Betts, Director 
Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


We raised our state dues from one to three dollars 
and enrolled at least 25 more members this year 
than we did at last year’s meeting. We are aiming 
toward, at least, a part-time executive secretary. 

Felix Prezbeski 
State Representative, DESP 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 





Clothbound and workbook forms. 
Teacher's guide for each grade. 


All words are taught in context which 
is interesting to the child and related 
to his other studies. 


The maintenance program provides 
abundant opportunities to keep using 
the words learned. 


The plan for individualized study, 
testing, and review gives assurance 
that no word is dropped until the 
child has mastered it. 


The learning of word meanings, the 
learning of derived forms of words, 
and the learning of dictionary skills 
are woven into the program. 


The teachers’ guides provide many 
suggestions for leading pupils success- 
fully through these language experi- 
ences. 


SILVER SURDETT 


ompany 
Morristown, New Jersey 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 














TheNew Complete Welch Rol-aq-h ab 
+ PORTABLE LABORATORY « 


A complete, convenient, and 
practical method of providing for 
elementary science where there 
are no specific laboratories. 


Complete Outfit For 
Performing 138 Procedures 
















Covering 30 Basic Experiments 
In Elementary Science 






* MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 





Will serve as many as 
10 rooms on one floor 


« 
EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP 


BY STEP IN FULLY & LARGE STORAGE CABINET 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL for additional materials. 





No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, $600 oo 
and all Supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. _—. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP Chicago 10, Illinois. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Annual Meeting... March 7-10, 1956! 


DEPARTMENT OF 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
NEA 


Denver, Colorado 


Theme: THE PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Wednesday, March 7 Friday, March 9 
10:00 A.M. Registration and opening of Q:00- 
exhibits 10:45 A.M. Discussion Groups 
3:00 P.M. General Session 1 1:00— 
s:o0 P.M. Social hour 12:30 P.M. Several small assemblies 
8:00- \fternoon Free time for sightseeing and visit- 
9:30 P.M. Several small assemblies ing exhibits 
8:00 P.M. General Session 
Q: 30 P.M. Dance 
Thursday, March 8 
g: 00—- 


Saturday, March 10 


12:00 Noon Visits to schools in area 


2:00- 6:00- 
:15 P.M. Discussion Groups 10:00 A.M. Breakfast Groups 
4:15- 10: 00- 
6:00 P.M. Time free for visiting exhibits 11:30 A.M. Discussion Group Summaries 
Son 12:30 P.M. Luncheon 


10:00 P.M. General Session—Business Meeting 
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:45 P.M. Conference adjourns 


Special Conferences for 


Presidents of state elementary school principals’ associations and state repre- 
sentatives to the national Department. 

Presidents of elementary school principals’ associations in large cities 

Principals of campus laboratory schools 
(Specific announcements about the time and place of all meetings will be 
listed in the printed program available at the time of registration. ) 


= 
e 





Registration will be held in the city auditorium. Registration fee: 
$4.00 for members of the Department; $6.00 for non-members. Forms for hotel reservations are being 
Each member should present his membership card at the time of mailed to members along with member- 
registration, ship cards. Please send reservation blanks 
The Brown Palace, Shirley-Savoy and the Cosmopolitan have been directly to the Denver Convention Bu- 
designated as headquarters hotels. Participants should plan to reau, 225 W’. Colfax Avenue, Denver 2, 
arrive in Denver in time to register prior to the General Session Colorado. 
scheduled for 3:00 P.M. on the 7th. 
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A LETTER 
from 


nian 
— Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO ll, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 


Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in his “Anatole 
France Himself’. 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having its 
locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words “While Vesuvius 
Smoked”. The zealous secretary had discovered that at the time the action took place 
Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter with one stroke of his blue pencil, 
Anatole France changed one word and had “While Vesuvius Smiled”’. 

Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editing of a 
reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The overwhelming and 
never-ending task of editing each successive edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands 
simplicity and then further simplification of simplicity. 

Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted vocabulary count. In the minds 
of many this ranks as high in importance as BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S 7,255 illustrations, maps, 
charts, and drawings in full color and black and white. 


Sincerely, 


(ACon-e_ 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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LIONEL O. PELLEGRIN 


By the very fact of his appointment, the school 
principal is cast into the role of instructional 
leader, whether he wills it so or not. One of his 
major responsibilities in this role is to help the 
staff evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional 
program. What is the nature of this leadership? 
How does the principal provide it? What are the 
bases for making judgments? What are some 
criteria to be used? 

The principal’s concept of leadership is impor- 
tant. It is the primary job of the leader to help 
the staff “establish and attain group purposes.” 
So, in evaluating the instructional program, the 
elementary school principal looks first for evi- 
dence that the faculty is clear on basic purposes. 
Do we agree fundamentally on what schools are 
for? Do we agree on w hat we are trying to do 
for, and to, these children? 

Do we, the school staff, think of the school as 
serving merely in a preparatory role, always get- 
ting children ready to move on to higher school 
si els? Do we consider the school largely a place 

) learn subject matter? Do we conceive the 
Poe as the community’s “laboratory in group 
living,” where children have experiences that help 
them grow up into the kinds of persons our so- 
ciety believes they should be? Are our goal dis- 
cussions concerned mostly with schedules, with 
reports, with equipment, with “keeping face” for 
the school as an institution? Or do our concerns 
center around children themselves and what their 
needs are in order to live well? Do our interests 
center about children’s growth, their behavior, 
adjustments, attitudes, purposes and successes? 

In formulating its purposes, has the faculty 
utilized the thinking and research already done 
by others? Such ideas, laid alongside our own for 


Lionel Pellegrin is an clementary school principal in 
DeQuincy, Louisiana. 
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comparison, help us check our thinking. They 
help us detect our biases and help us avoid be- 
coming side-tracked into blind alleys or becom- 
ing absorbed with minor facets of our program 
because of personal or local interests. 

In evaluating the quality of the instructional 
program, the principal must turn first to ques- 
tions such as those above. And the answers relate 
to his own effectiveness as much as to that of the 
staff. An effective program depends on unity of 
purpose, on clear conception of go als. He looks 
for evidence of this unity, but he faces up to the 
fact that clarity of goals within the entire staff 
does not just happen. It is a function of leader- 
ship. If there is found no unity on goals, or if 
goals are inadequate or invalid, the a. seu in- 
stead of putting blame on teachers or on the 
situation, will re-examine the quality of his own 
instructional leadership. 


The fac ulty’ s orientation on these questions re- | 


lated to purpose will be indicated by careful ap- 
praisal of what concerns them in meetings, in 
conversations among themselves and with parents 
and others in the community. 

As a second step, in addition to attention to 
faculty purposes and often concurrently with it, 
the principal must help the faculty consider 
whether the purposes of the school program are 
actually being achieved in terms of pupil be- 
havior. In one school, the faculty restated their 
broader purposes in terms of more specific be- 
havior patterns which they considered essential 
for children to become effective members of the 
community. What skills in group participation 
do they need to dev elop or improve? What lan- 
guage skills? What number skills? What under- 
standings of social or community relationships? 
What personal attitudes are essential? What social 
skills and social attitudes are necessary for better 
group living? Then they examined their program 
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to see whether children were making observable 
growth toward these specific goals. 


Good—for W hat? 


This faculty acquired one tough insight from 
its efforts to judge its instructional program—no 
instructional activity is just good within itself. It 
must be good for something. Instruction is good 
only as it provides children with experiences that 
help them move toward maturity in personal and 
group living. Judgments are made, then, not in 
terms of the teaching activities themselves, but in 
terms of whether these activities are helping to 
achieve the desired progress. 

This discovery was slow to come, but it had a 
favorable influence on teacher attitudes about 
evaluation. It removed the teacher and the teach- 
ing act from the focus of attention. The teacher 
was less in the spot light personally. He was now 
less self-conscious. No longer was evaluation 
something “done to him;” he had become a pro- 
fessional partner in the process. He and his asso- 
ciates, the principal included, were now jointly 
engaged as professional equals in examining the 
curriculum experiences they had planned and in 
determining the influence of these on the growth 
of the children. Instead of being focused on the 
teacher, attention now was focused on the child 
and his behavior, on his growth and progress to- 
ward goals. 

At this stage in their study, the faculty gained 
another valuable insight—the absolute level of 
achievement in given areas of behavior may not 
be an adequate criterion of teaching effectiveness. 
In their own school, for example, it was estab- 
lished thru a testing program that for all the 
grades the mean achievement in reading, mathe- 
matics, social studies and the other subject areas 
was well above national norms for the tests they 
used. In personal and group living the students 
were generally courteous and responsive, and 
assumed a high degree of responsibility for their 
own behavior and its improvement. The faculty 
had accepted this with a smug pat on its collec- 
tive professional shoulder. 

This smugness tended, even, toward manifest 
feelings of superiority when the teachers had oc- 
casion to observe students in a nearby school— 
students whose grade-by-grade averages on 
achievement tests were a full year below national 


10 


norms, and whose personal and group behavior 
left a great deal to be desired. These pupils were 
less cooperative and less responsible than the chil- 
dren in the teachers’ own school, and showed 
much less social skill generally. The teachers 
cepted their own children’s greater advancement 
toward the school’s accepted objectives as prima 
facie evidence that their own instruction was su- 
perior to the instruction in the other school. 

But then the faculty, as a part of their evalua- 
tion study, carefully compared the home back- 
ground of students in the two schools. Their own 
children, it was found, were drawn largely from 
the more favored socio-economic levels. The 
homes themselves were providing much of the 
learning that advanced the children toward the 
school’s goals. At the neighboring school, on the 
other hand, eighty percent of the students were 
from share-cropper homes. Many of their parents 
were illiterate. In their homes there was generally 
little interest in reading and practically no re: ad- 
ing materials. Almost all the reading practice 
children got was at school, during school hours, 
in school activities. The same was true for the 
other learning fields. For example, in such mat- 
ters as learning attitudes, group participation, 
language usage, and social skills, it became ob- 
vious that a class in the second schoo] usually be- 
gan at a lower level each year than the group of 
comparable age in the first school. When this dif- 
ference in starting level was considered, the fac- 
ulty realized that the group with the higher final 
achievement level had sometimes actually made 
the lesser progress during the year. W hen it came 
to be understood, further, that much of the prog- 
ress in the favored group was contributed by 
home experiences, the faculty 
really new perspective for judging ‘the effects of 
their own instruction on children’s growth. 

This kind of perspective the principal should 
help teachers acquire. It helps teachers evaluate 
the real effectiveness of their work without being 
misled by other factors. It keeps the teachers in 
favored communities from assuming too much 
“credit” for their own work and from setting 
their expectations too low. 
poorer community, it helps avoid frustration and 
gives a sense of achievement. It helps all teachers 
—and this is important to the profession—to un- 
derstand each other’s problems, to appreciate each 
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other’s accomplishments more, and to assess more 
accurately their own expectations of children. 
The principal, as part of the study, also helped 
in addition to the 
are 
influence both 


the teachers understand that, 
background differences of children, 
other factors that may similarly 
their expectations and their appraisal. 
these are such factors as the presence of a nucleus 
of very competent teachers; a large number of 
emergency certificated teachers; excellence of in- 
structional materials and equipment, overcrowded 
classrooms; highly mobile population; attitudes of 
parents toward education and their school. 

To give maximum leadership in developing and 
judging the instructional program, the principal 
must know first-hand what really goes on in the 
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school. He is not the boss, or a bystander, or an 
observer. He is an active participant. 

It has already been pointed out that the princi- 
pal operates within the group in planning the ob- 
jectives and in setting up the curriculum experi- 
ences; but, just as surely, he is also an active par- 
ticipant in executing the curriculum plans. He 
regularly visits the groups and classes and he 
knows thru personal participation the quality of 
the children’s learning experiences. He dev elops 
the skills of visiting, observing, and participating 
that make him accepted by teachers and children 
as one who naturally belongs to their group. 
Need for such first-hand know ledge extends to 
all areas of the program: to classroom instruction, 
assembly and club experiences, sports and recrea- 
tional affairs. 
The principal cannot be an armchair judge. 

In judging the instructional program, the prin- 
cipal will also be sensitive to children’s reactions. 
The intangible but very 
flects the program’s effect on children, especially 
in the development of attitudes. Day-by -day 
practice of behavior which builds loy alty to a 
group, shared responsibility for goals, and con- 
cern for the feelings and rights of others relates 
directly to the kinds of persons children are 
growing up to be. An index to the quality of the 
school spirit is found in children’s reactions to the 
school. What do they say about school at home? 


activities, and school-community 


real “school spirit” re- 


to each other? to 
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Are they eager to learn? How 
do they behave in school assembly? Do they ac- 
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cept a student to preside? How do they behave 
on the playground? at parties? on schoo] trips? 

Another complex of information to use in eval- 
uating the program will come from specific tests 
and other commonly used measuring instruments. 
Some degree of skill is required in their use and 
interpretation. Tests of mental ability, of special 
aptitudes, and of achievement must all be utilized. 
These provide objective information to supple- 
ment more general observations and thus help to 
pinpoint areas of excellence and of weakness. 
This is true whether one is judging the develop- 
ment of an individual child or the effectiveness 
of a total instructional program. Thru his own 
example, the principal helps teachers develop fa- 
cility in the use of these instruments. 

As a function of his leadership role, the prin- 
cipal is concerned that others also share in the 
judgments. He involves in the evaluation program 
not only the teachers and other school profes- 
sional workers, but also the parents and taxpay- 
ers. Just as he knows that unity of staff purpose 
is essential, so he recognizes that the school’s ef- 
forts to develop an adequate program for chil- 
dren will be limited in large degree by the com- 
munity’s concept of what constitutes suitable and 
adequate school experience and school achieve- 
ment. He uses every opportunity to interpret for 
the community the school’s aspirations for chil- 
dren. Thru PTA meetings and committees, plan- 
councils, curriculum committees, school 
visitation days, television and radio programs, the 
community will be informed and drawn into 
more and more active participation. The princi- 
pal’s motive in all this is not to “tell them” but 
to work out, cooperatively, some common bases 
for understanding how to meet children’s needs 
and for judging how well that is being done. 

In all this community activity there will be the 
constant reminder that evaluation must be in 
terms of these particular children and this par- 
ticular community. The principal will _ 
earnestly, with teachers and community, 
velop the concept that good teaching is, hee of 
all, simply to “help every child grow all that he 

can in all the ways he can w hile we have him 


ning 


» de- 


with us.” Regardless of the community condi- 


tions, good instruction is good instruction any- 
where when it helps children grow toward ac- 


ceptable goals. 








BRANT COOPERSMITH 


It is difficult to establish the criteria which peo- 
ple use in making judgments about a school. Some 
of the time the individual is concerned with the 
values which he holds as a citizen and taxpayer. 
Some of the time he is concerned with the values 
which he derives from his vocation or from avo- 
cational organizational interests. Some of the time 
he is concerned with the values which he holds as 
a parent. The general view of a school, in great 
part, will depend on all three sets of values. We 
should be chary of measuring the effectiveness of 
a school program from a limited set of criteria 
but rather should understand that many factors 
affect people’s judgments. My assignment here is 
to suggest some of the concerns of people whose 
judgments at a particular time are based on their 
roles as parents. 

As a parent, I want the school to be interested 
in the welfare and ability of my child and I want 
the school to be a happy place for my child. 
Perhaps this can be illustrated anecdotally. Some 
time ago, a friend of mine told me of an experi- 
ence he had had with his young son in a second 


grade. He asked his little boy, “How is school 


Brant Coopersmith is New Jersey Regional Director 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
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“This we think is a good school” was the 
theme for the Curriculum Work Conference 
of the 1954 annual meeting of the New Jerse) 
Education Association. The keynote speaker 
was Brant Coopersmith, a parent. His observa- 
tions on this occasion stimulated much favor- 
able comment, and we asked him to develop 
those observations—along with any additions 
he wishe an article for our 
magazine. His article presents some thoughts 
on the manner in which parents judge the in- 








structional program in our schools. 








going, Johnny?’ Gee, Dad, it 
makes me tired.” The father antes in a sur- 
prised tone, “Tired of what?” And Johnny said, 
“I’m tired of drawing those apples all the time. 
Yes, Johnny was tired of drawing “those ap- 
ples” all the time. I should like to contrast that 
with the experience of my own little girl. I still 
have the first piece of work she brought home 
from school. On the paper she had drawn one 
apple, two balls, three ice cream cones, and four 
flags. This was an exercise in learning numbers. 
My daughter's experience, when contrasted with 


* His son replied, ‘ 
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little Johnny’s, was one where a variety of ex- 
perience was substituted for a routine regimented 
drill. Is it a good school where this takes place 
and where the kids get excited about their ac- 
complishments; where as a result of varied ex- 
periences it is easier to feel some sense of achieve- 
ment? Achievement and accomplishment are 
basic common needs. As a parent, I am pleased 
when my child has been provided with the op- 
portunity for experiences in school which lead 
to her manifesting a sense of achievement when 
she comes home. 

Last year, as the school] term was coming to a 
close, when the hot weather was a new vector to 
contend with and all the persons in the school 
were just about ready for a needed vacation, a 
daughter of a friend of mine came home and told 
her ‘mother that Mrs. Heller had blown her top 
and yelled at the class frequently thruout the day. 
Her mother told the girl, “Don’t worry about it; 
school is ending soon. Maybe you won't have 
Mrs. Heller again next fall.” The girl, with what 
amounted to a horrified expression, said excitedly, 
“Oh, no! I hope we have her again.’ ) he mother, 
somewhat taken aback, exclaimed, Look. First 
vou come home and complain to me that Mrs. 
Heller velled at you and when I suggest that you 
may not have her again, vou complain. I don’t get 
it. Explain it to me.” The daughter turned, faced 
her mother, and said, “You vell at me, too, but 
you love me, and so does Mrs. Heller.” 

The girl felt that her teacher loved her. Is it a 
good school where children are sure their teach- 
ers like them and want them—no matter what? 
Even if they are sometimes naughty—or dirty— 
or different—or (perhaps worst of all!) even 
when they can’t read? Affectional security is 
another basic emotional need for all children. As 
a parent, I am happy when my child reflects con- 
fidence in the fact that her teachers like her. 

There was the time when my daughter came 
home from kindergarten overjoyed and beaming 
with pleasure. My wife asked her, “What’s all the 
joy today?” Little Phyllis said, “Oh, Mommy, 
the teacher said I’m the best rester in the class. 
She oe it right in front of all the other kids, 
too!” Phyllis was excited because she had re- 
ceived recognition and reward. These, too, are 
among the basic emotional needs of all people. Is 
it a good school where each child is praised for 
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doing a job well—no matter how lowly the job 
may be? Studies reveal that upper-class children 
get more recognition and reward than lower-class 
children. Why? 

How are kids recognized and rewarded? You 
know the answers—by smiles and nods, pats on 
the back, w ords—good, true, excellent—and by 
marks. As a parent, I am happy when my child 
indicates that she has received recognition and 
reward during the school day. 

Another anecdote which may point up an im- 
portant consideration involved a youngster who 
had the reputation for being a truant. This lad 
never went to school more than three days a 
week if he could help it. One particular day, as 
this past year’s school session was getting under 
way, a social worker who knew this child saw 
him on the street and asked him how school was 
going. Our little truant surprised her by saying, 

“Swell!” He was then asked, “What makes it 
swell?” He answered, “The teacher.” “What does 
the teacher do that makes it swell?’’ His face was 
sober and thoughtful when he replied, “Why, she 
helps. Yes, that’s it—she helps everybody.’ 

Yes, she helps everybody. Every body, no mat- 
ter who they are—w hether they have light skins 
or dark—are dull « r bright—Italian or Irish— 

Catholic or Jew. 

“Helps” is the kev word here. An eminent edu- 
cator has remarked that teachers go around cor- 
recting people all the time. No one likes to be 
corrected. Do you? Is it a good school where the 
emphasis is on assistance so that children may 
grow and have success? Success is a deep- -seated 
common emotional need. Without it, a person 

cannot develop a feeling of adequacy. As a par- 
ent, I want my child to grow and I want his 
teacher to help him grow. “When my child fails, 
he is crushed and destroy ed. When, with the 
teacher’s help, he succeeds, there is almost no 
limit to the effort he puts forth. 

In the several anecdotes that have been related 
and from which certain inferences have been 
drawn, I have tried to point up the kinds of things 
to which parents react. The parent who feels 
that the school is a happy, rather than a tiresome 
place for his child, that the teachers want his 
child, that in school, people recognize and reward 
his child and that teachers are helping his child, 
usually can be counted on to express favorable 
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judgment of the school. If these things are hap- 
pening to children, the responsibility of the 
schools is to see to it that parents know they are 
happening. This brings the school face to face 
with one of the principal problems of our day— 
the problem of communication. 

It seems to me that one of the very best means 
of communicating with people is to involve them 
in the process to which you w ould call their at- 
tention. If the parent could have an opportunity 
to help the school achieve some of the ends which 
have been discussed, much of the problem of 
communicating those facts to the parent would 
be resolved. Since it is not likely that all the 
parents can be involvec much effort 
should be extended in that direction—other means 
of communication must be found. 

A friend of mine was extremely pleased when 
she received from the school a brief summary of 
the problems of the eight-year-old child—a sort 
of “Gesell” in brief. Not only was this helpful to 
the parent in understanding the child, but it con- 
vinced the parent of the fact that the school was 
interested in the child and his welfare. This writ- 
ten communication was effective with this parent. 
However, written communications do not suf- 
fice with many people. Personal approaches are 
most effective. I know that it is difficult enough 
to run a school for children. Therefore, it may 
be asking too much of administrators to run a 
school also to educate parents. But only insofar as 
that end is approached will there be appreciation 
of the school program. Even if the school admin- 
istrator is determined to “run a school” for par- 
ents, the nature of the process of learning is such 
that this means involving the parent in develop- 
ment of many of the programs of the school. I 
can almost hear an anguished principal say that 
it is difficult enough to develop a program with 
the help he already has. “Please deliver me from 
a large and inexperienced group of adult helpers.” 

I am reminded of a visit that I paid to a super- 
intendent of one of the larger schoo] systems in 
a southern state. When I entered his office, he 
gave me a big grin and said, “You're just the man 
I want to see. T ve got something to show you.’ 
With that observation he called to his secretary 
and asked her to bring in “that list.” When he 
received the list, he handed it to me and said, 
“This is a list of private and public organizations 
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which want me to devote some classroom time to 
their materials on the subjects of their interest.” 
This list contained the names of more than two 
hundred organizations. The superintendent ob- 
served that even if he decided to forget his entire 
curriculum, he still would not be able to meet the 
requests of the listed organizations. Being a mem- 
ber of a community organization w hich works 
with educators, I can appreciate the time and 
effort that the school administrator feels required 
to give to the suggestions made by private or- 
ganizations. However, he is almost compelled by 
his responsibility as an interested educator to give 
serious consideration to approaches from com- 
munity organizations and, at the least, he faces a 
public relations problem when contending with 
such approaches. 

When you add the desirability for dealing with 
community organizations to the necessity of 
working with parents, the size of the problem of 
communication with the large numbers of people 
who judge the schools becomes clearer. It is large 
indeed. This is particularly so in the case of many 
community organizations and parents w hose ex- 
perience is limited so that the criteria w hich they 
use may not be valid. 

Since the school administrator must contend 
with these groups, he might as well do it as effec- 
tively as possible. He must involve the leaders of 
community organizations and the parents in such 
a manner that they have the opportunity for ex- 
periences which will dev elop the most valid cri- 
teria for judgment that it is possible to develop. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that 
the omission of “acquiring skill in the fundamen- 
tals” from the criteria which parents use in judg- 
ing schools was no accident. Some parents are 
more concerned with the statement of progress 
of their children in the schools as it is recorded 
on report cards, Others want their children’s ef- 
forts to be recognized rather than their actual 
performances. This may be because the average 
parent has no way of judging the skills of their 
children other than the report c: ard. 

As stated above, it is my opinion that the par- 
ent is concerned with having a child who is 
happy with the school, who feels wanted by his 
teachers, who finds the variety of school experi- 
ences such that he is stimulated by them. This, 
I think, is a good school. 
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Let’s Evaluate 


ANNE BLASIG 


How do I, as a teacher, evaluate the effective- 
ness of my work with children? What are the 
evidences of a good learning situation? What 
technics do I use to evaluate my effectiveness as 
a teacher? 

Before discussing these questions and my con- 
cept of evaluation, I would like to mention that 
some administrators judge the work of a teacher 
mainly by the scores that pupils make on achieve- 
ment tests. If the scores are high, it is assumed 
that the teacher has done a good job of teaching. 
If the scores are low, it is assumed that something 
is wrong. Some educators consider this type of 
evaluation satisfactory. From my experience, it is 
not. 

A judgment based on the results of an achieve- 
ment test alone gives insufficient evidence about 
the learning of boys and girls. Its emphasis is on 
the mastery of subject matter, while other phases 
of learning are ignored. No recognition is given 
to the emotional and social advancement of the 
pupils. The test does not measure the values, ap- 
preciations, and attitudes of boys and girls. When 
tests are used as the main criteria for measuring 
achievement, teaching is restricted. 

Evaluation is much broader than mere testing. 
A program of evaluation uses tests, but it also 
uses other procedures and technics for helping 
the teacher judge all phases of child growth—so- 
cial, emotional, mental, physical and spiritual. My 
concept of evaluation includes all individuals w ho 
are integral parts of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess—the pupil, his parents, his principal and 
other administrators, and the people of the com- 
munity. 

Evaluation is a part of the learning process it- 
self. Effective learning takes place when a teacher 


Anne Blasig is a sixth-grade teacher at the Travis Ele- 
mentary School, Harlingen, Texas, 
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and pupils make joint decisions about g 
be achieved, problems to be solved, and jobs to 
be done. 

Evaluation includes diagnosis of individual dif- 
ferences, the organization of learning activities, 
the selection of teaching materials, and the formu- 
lation of judgments. Pupils are encouraged to ex- 
amine their own experiences critically and to 
modify their activities in the light of their own 
goals and conclusions. The basic purpose of the 
evaluative process is constantly to improve proce- 
dures to bring about desirable pupil growth. 

Since evaluation is an active learning process, 
the question arises, “What is an effective teach- 
ing-learning situation?” An effective learning sit- 
uation is one that provides a warm and friendly 
emotional climate for children. It is a situation 
that stimulates the natural curiosity of the pupils 
into action and encourages them to explore, to 
experiment, and to invent. The learning is based’ 
on challenging problems that grow out of and 
relate to their own personal problems, experi- 
ences, interests and mental capacities. Problem- 
solving situations develop creative thinking, self- 
expression, self-interest, self-direction, knowledge 
and skills. They also develop cooperation, mutual 
respect, sharing of responsibility, ‘and -a better 
understanding and appreciation of one’s duties 
and privileges as a citizen. 

An effective teaching technic is developing a 
problem into a broad learning unit. For instance, 
a science and health unit, ‘““The Conservation of 
Human Resources,” was developed in one of my 
classes because of the pupils’ personal concern 
about the polio problem in our community. Moti- 
vated by teacher-pupil planning, specific goals 
that were important and attainable by the pupils 
themselves were determined. A variety of ac- 
tivities and materials were included to meet the 
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range of individual differences. The problem pro- 
vided many meaningful learning situations for the 
improvement of reading and study skills, the use 
of oral and written communication, and for num- 
ber skills. There were opportunities for creative 
expression in language, art, construction, dra- 
matic play, and rhythms. Democratic group be- 
havior and self-discipline were emphasized con- 
stantly. Continuous evaluation was an integral 
part of the planning, discussion, and sharing pe- 
riods. The culminating activity was an original 
radio program broadcast over a major radio sta- 
tion in our city during the “March of Dimes” 
week. The program was also presented at a local 
service club meeting. Thus, parents and the peo- 
ple of the community were brought into the 
evaluation of the unit. 

In appraising my work as a teacher I am listing 
some of the main questions that serve as a guide 
for my instruction program. They may also serve 
as a checklist for a principal to use in evaluating 
the instructional program of the school. 


1. Is there an understanding of the physical, mental, 
social, emotional and spiritual growth and devel- 
opment of the children? 

2. Is there recognition of the level of ability and 
maturity of the pupils? 

3. Do pupils have the opportunity to engage in a 
variety of experiences or activities? 

a. Are there areas in the classroom that show a 
variety of current interests? 

b. Are the activities related to the personal prob- 
lems of the learners? 

c. Is there a balance between individual, small- 
group, and whole-class activities; active and 
quiet activities? 

d. Do the activities give opportunities to create, 
to explore, to experiment and to invent? 

e. Do the activities develop skills, appreciations, 
and scientific attitudes? 

f. Is practice in skills varied and does it take place 
mainly in application-type situations? 

4. Are many kinds of multisensory learning aids 
used? For example: 

films, slides, opaque projector; tape recorder; 
service equipment for experiments; bioscope, 
microscope; maps, globes; charts, posters, 
graphs; puppets; flannel boards; record player 
and radio; pictures; exhibits; manipulative ma- 
terials. 

5. Is the relationship between teacher and pupils 
and between the pupils themselves conducive to 
learning? 

a. Acceptance of each member of the group 

b. Teacher-pupil planning 


c. Democratic classroom organization and pro- 
cedures 

d. Emphasis on individual and group self-disci- 
pline 

e. Development of initiative and responsibility 

f. Opportunities to gain recognition and status 
with members of the group 

g. Development of desirable behavior 

Is instruction related to the community? 

Field trips; resource visitors; community mate- 
rials and resources; emphasis on local com- 
munity characteristics; working cooperatively 
with adults on projects of direct service to the 
community, such as fire prevention, safety, 
clean-up campaigns. 

. Is emphasis placed on developing concepts of 
health, physical education, safety, conservation, 
consumership, and intercultural relations? 

8. Does the teacher provide opportunities for devel- 

oping individual responsibility? 
Room committees; room librarians; class offi- 
cers; group leaders; bulletin board committees; 
welcome committee for visitors; fire marshals; 
opening exercises; hobbies. 

g. Is evaluation a continuous and daily part of teach- 
ing which determines values, identifies and clari- 
fies purposes, and arrives at judgments supported 
by evidence? 


6. 


~ 


™~ 


Setting goals and revising them are part of con- 
tinuous evaluation. How are we doing? What 
mistakes have we made? How can we improve 
our plans? Is each member of the class carrying 
out his accepted responsibilities? Have we discov- 
ered new purposes? Do we need to change our 
time schedule? Questions such as these are im- 
portant for individual and group progress. 

How do I evaluate the effectiveness of my 
work with the children? Evaluation cannot rest 
on a single mark or symbol. It involves the use of 
many technics for collecting data about pupil 
progress. First of all, the establishment of a base- 
line for determining pupil growth is essential. 
What a pupil tells about himself in the autobiog- 
raphy and stories he writes, the information in 
the cumulative folder, samples of his work dur- 
ing the first weeks in class, the purposes he states 
and the skills he exhibits are al] baseline data. 
Another way to determine growth is to make re- 
cordings of planning sessions, of discussions, of 
individual and group reports at the beginning of 
the year. Later recordings reveal the amount of 
progress made. Information collected during the 
first few weeks of the school session is important 
in the evaluative process. 
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In a school where reports to parents must be 
made in terms of grades, the teacher is handi- 
capped in the use of the evaluative process. 

In my opinion, too much emphasis is placed on 
paper and pencil tests. According to Wiles, “The 
very act of transferring a —- to a paper-and- 
pencil test renders it artificial.” 

A pupil’s painting or model may be a more 

valid test than a quiz. One purpose of evaluation 
is to find ways to help pupils record and appraise 
behavior in real-life situations. Subject-matter 
tests are only one way of collecting evidence and 
they are useful only when they measure the “ee 
of grow th sought. However, they are useful i 
providing data for teacher-pupil planning. 

Self-evaluation is the ultimate goal of effective 
learning. I have found it very valuable to have 
pupils keep folders of their own work. Specific 
plans as well as final products are placed in the 
folder by the pupil who selects the material him- 
self and does the filing. Placing the responsibility 
of selecting the samples on the pupil leads to the 
dev elopment of self-imposed standards of per- 
formance. If a pupil can compare the work he 
did in September with the work he did at a later 
date, he is able to determine for himself whether 
or not he has made progress. In his folder he also 
keeps records of his activities outside of school, 
including such things as these: logs of TV and 
radio programs listened to; movies attended; li- 
brary books read; membership i in community or- 
ganizations; schedule of music and dancing les- 
sons; newspapers and magazines read; special hob- 
bies; out-of-school work. 

Records of group activities are as essential as 
those of individual progress. They reveal how 
pupils work cooperatively. Class minutes supply 
valuable evidence of group progress. They may 
be kept by a secretary who is selected by the 
group from time to time. Minutes that include 
class plans and activities make it possible for the 
teacher and pupils to evaluate the effectiveness of 
group work. 

Other technics that give evidence of pupil 
growth are pupil diaries, scrapbooks, notebooks, 
letters, invitations, creative stories, plays, poems, 
original songs, 


original rhythmic activities, mu- 


1 Kimball Wiles. Teaching for Better Schools. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. p- 212. 
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rals, drawings, paintings, models, dioramas, peep 
boxes, puppets, bulletin boards, pupil-made charts 
and graphs, anecdotal records, sociometric tests 
and sociograms, recorded interviews with pupils, 
role playing, and conferences with parents. 

Culminating activities that sum up the achieve- 
ments of the class are stimulating and creative 
forms of evaluation. They also serve the purpose 
of drawing parents and members of the commu- 
nity into the evaluative process. Culminating ac- 
tivities may be in the nature of hobby exhibits, 
an “Hawaiian tea” for a unit on Hawaii, a “briny 
sea” tea for a marine unit, an assembly program, 
or any other kind of summarizing activity w hich 
has grown out of a broad learning unit. A unique 
evaluation device is a puppet show in which the 
children themselves summarize an activity. 

The interest parents take in the work of their 
children is an important phase of the instruc- 
tional program. Inviting parents to the school 
gives purpose and stimulation to pupil effort. An 
important technic is to have the pupils write 
letters to their parents requesting them to observe 

a phase of classwork. Parents like to come to 
ahead when their children have something im- 
portant to share. In our local situation, parents 
provide their own automobiles for field trips and 
take part in the planning. Parents constantly 
point out the values that their children derive 
from these ventures, and the many things which, 
they themselves learn on these field trips. 

Room meetings for parents help the teacher to 
interpret to parents the goals of the instructional 
program. The parents in turn have an opportu- 
nity to share their views with the teacher and to 
discuss special problems. Parent cooperation is a 
very important aspect of a learning environment 
which seeks to foster the mental health of the 
learners. 

The love and devotion of parents for their 
children is one of my greatest resources. During 
their visits to the classroom and their conferences 
with me, they become familiar with the objec- 
tives of the instructional program and they see 
that the three R’s are taught in a variety of mean- 
ingful situations. 
and when 
I feel 
that I have been evaluated—and have succeeded 


When children say “learning is fun” 


parents tell me their children are happy, 


as a teacher. 





~ How To Make Visits Profitable 





The chief function of the principal is to im- 
prove instruction. This assumes that he knows 
present methods in his school. This assumes that 
he visits the classrooms. 

He must have definite standards well in mind, 
else he cannot distinguish differences in degree 
of efficiency. This assumes that his visits are care- 
fully planned. He may wish to visit the work by 
grades or by subjects; he may wish to see the 
work of a certain subject in just one or two 
grades, but his plan will prevent him from aim- 
less drifting from room to room. Before making 
his visits he carefully reviews books on special 
methods, if he be studying the work in a given 
subject; he carefully reviews the course of study, 
if he be studying the work in a given grade. In 
either case I have found it best to tell the teach- 
ers just what I wanted to study. Then, when visit- 
ing arithmetic classes, I was confident of seeing a 
high quality of teaching. Then, when visiting 
the fourth-grade teachers, I was pretty sure they 
were doing a little better planning than if they 
did not know my plan 

The carefully planned visits encourage the 
teachers to do their best and are in themselves an 
expression of confidence in the teacher’s plans 
and purposes. I always have a waiting list of in- 
vitations to visit classes in grades or subjects that 
are not upon my schedule. It does not unbalance 
my plan, therefore, when Miss A tells me in the 
morning that she would prefer I defer my visit a 
day or so. She has been ill, or perhaps has had 
worries unknown to me and feels that my visit at 
that time would be unfair to her. I have had 
teachers tell me that they were in the midst of a 
plan which was proving to be of doubtful value, 
and on that account have deferred my visit. I 
have had teachers request me to come a day or 
so before my scheduled visit to see the beginning 
of a fresh project or the successful completion of 
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CTo Teachers) | 


) LEONARD POWER 


an old one. In all of my planning I make allow- 
ance for the human factor. These teachers are 
the choicest of this city’s womanhood and man- 
hood. They need sympathy and they need con- 
structive criticism. We all need both. To operate 
on any other basis is unthinkable to me. The 
tyrannical principal cannot fail to develop ty- 
rannical teachers. Teachers will have faith in 
themselves in the same degree that the principal 
has faith in them. 

I always assume that each teacher is fully con- 
scious that I believe she is doing her work as best 
she can, that I think her work in the school is 
very important, that I expect her to find herself 
in her work, and that I am here only to be of 





This article, written more than 33 years ago, 
appeared in the first Yearbook published by 
the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA. Then, as now, principals were con- 
cerned with the problems of instructional lead- 
ership, and the first Yearbook—published in 
May 1922—had as its title, The Technique of 
Supervision by the Elementary School Princi- 
pal. 

The author of “How to Make Visits Profit- 
able to Teachers” was Leonard Power, at that 
time principal of Franklin School in Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. Dr. Power was one of the “found- 
ers” of our Department, and has continued his 
interest thru the years. He has just recently 
retired from his position as Vice-president and 
Educational Consultant of The Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc. His present address is Route 1, Box 
219 N, Hemet, California. 

When we decided to publish excerpts from 
his early article, we asked Dr. Power to help 
bridge the years between that first Yearbook 
and our present magazine series on a very sim- 
ilar theme by writing the editorial for this 
issue. You will find his response on p. 3. 
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assistance. She knows my visits cannot be very 
frequent and she has no fear of “surprises.” 

I have said it is good to visit by subjects. The 
technique now needs to be explained. First, I 
make a schedule showing the exact time that a 
subject is taught to each class with the teacher’s 
name and the number of the room in which the 
subject is taught. This is my Building-subject 
Schedule. In the two highest grades the work is 
departmentalized and each subject has one teacher 
for each grade. Second, I plan to visit each 
teacher twice on a given subject before calling 
the conference of teachers. This usually means a 
two weeks’ schedule for me if I follow a subject 
through two or three grades. Third, I pay care- 
ful attention to what the teacher does while I am 
in the room, but, as a rule, make no written notes. 
Fourth, I go from the teacher’s room to my office 
where I dictate her a letter which is written while 
I am visiting the next teacher. I formerly wrote 
these letters myself and that necessitated my 
mastery of the typewriter, because I wanted two 
or three copies of each letter. Fifth, I generally 
confer with the teacher about the suggestions 
offered—this is usually after school hours. Sixth, I 
always stay throughout the entire period to hear 
the assignment and to get the opening of the next 
lesson. Seventh, I always consult the teacher’s 
plan book. A carefully planned lesson is always 
assumed. 

As noted already, my plan includes a carefully 
prepared report of each visit which is forwarded 
to the teacher in the form of a letter. When pos- 
sible I offer helpful suggestions. When I cannot 
offer any helpful suggestions I report on the 
method only. I find that every time I visit the 
teachers during their arithmetic class time certain 
errors in method recur often enough to become 
typical. In any subject that is true. The best 
means for showing this is to reproduce here some 
letters covering typical errors. The following 
three letters on arithmetic show an attempt to 
correct the same teaching error. It was finally 
necessary to call all of the teachers of this sub- 
ject together to witness a demonstration lesson in 
which the element of measuring the er 
ments of the individuals was controlled. 


(Ed. note: Only one letter is reprinted here.) 


Arithmetic. Method: Problems in long division 
were used. The teacher gave a problem to the entire 
VOL. XXXV NO. 4 DECEMBER 1055 
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class after 15 children had been sent to the board. 
After waiting some time, the teacher asked all of 
those who had the quotient to hold up their hands. 
Then another problem was given to the entire class 
and the same question. This method continued to 
the close of the period. 

Suggestions: This is a very old method. In drill of 
this kind we need to make provision for putting 
every child on his own responsibility. Then we can 
tell how much an individual is doing and how much 
the class is doing in exact terms. 

I suggest that you prepare about 300 examples in 
long division. Group these examples by tens. Put 
these problems on a card and give each child a card. 
Have the quotients on a key card that you can 
quickly use to check the work of a child. 

Then you can give your time to those who need 
it most. The cards can be graded in degree of dif- 
ficulty. Your present method loses time for the 
bright child and encourages the dull child to steal 
from his neighbor. 

I am inviting all arithmetic teachers of fourth and 
fifth grades to a demonstration lesson on January 
20, during period IX in room 206. Please permit me 
to use your children at that time. 

Every principal knows these are common teach- 
ing types. Just one thing is lacking—a plan which 
measures the results and keeps every child on his 
own work.... 


Here follow two letters on reading and one on 
English. ... 


Reading No. I—Method: The teacher called upon 
the children in irregular order and each child came 
to the front and read two or three paragraphs. Wher 
the child encountered a difficult word, the teacher 
prompted the child. No comment was made by the 
class or by the teacher on the contents of the lesson. 

Suggestions: | suggest that you read my bulletin 
on the teaching of reading; also bulletin on the moti- 
vation of reading. 

The children in the class were quiet while the 
reading was going on. Different individuals were 
reading further over in their book, but there was 
no motive for a clear distinct reading except to you. 
I shall be glad to talk about creating an audience, 
and I believe that for at least a part of each reading 
lesson there should be an audience or that at least a 
part of the class should be an audience in every 
reading lesson. 

Reading No. II—Method: The children came to 
the front and read. Each child read two or three 
short paragraphs or one long paragraph. During the 
time of the class each child read twice. The selec- 
tion was from the story of “Pandora’s Box.” 

Suggestions: Here again we are confronted with 
the question of how to adapt the reading lesson to 
the child who reads. This lesson was well within the 
reading ability of the average child of your class, 
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but there were some children who read haltingly be- 
cause the vocabulary of the story was beyond them. 
I think that we should provide different material for 
these children or we should work this material over 
with them to such an extent that they can read it 
fluently. The former plan seems to me to be wiser. 

I wish to commend your plan of having the chil- 
dren come to the front to read and your plan of 
selecting the children whom you wish to do the read- 
ing. There was absolutely no confusion at any time, 
and each child knew when his turn had come. I have 
just completed reading Mr. Klapper’s book called, 
Teaching Children to Read, and | find in chapter 9 
some splendid suggestions, particularly on pages 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135. On page 141 I find some 
splendid suggestions under topic headed, “Sugges- 
tions for Procedure in Oral Reading,” and on pages 
143-5, “How to Judge Oral Reading.” The whole 
chapter, in fact, is fine and if you have not read it 
recently, a review of this chapter would help you. 
I wish to commend the very good order of your 
class during the recitation. 

English No. I—Method: The class period was 
taken up with hearing the letters read. The children 
had as their subject, “My First Day in School.” After 
reading the letter, the teacher would inquire if they 
thought that was a good letter and would get criti- 
cism from the class on the contents of the letter. 

Suggestions: 1 suggest that during your English 
period you have your class write some real letters 
and send them to their friends. The children may 
have the privilege of not letting others read the let- 
ters, but may come to you for correction before 
putting the letters in the post office and those who 
do not care to come to you may send their letters 
without correction. Your criticism of the letters was 
based on what you heard and so were the criticisms 
of the class, but most of the errors were probably in 
the form or the punctuation. How do you find out 
what they are? ... 


It is possible by tactful direction to influence 
teachers to study their problems. I am of the 
opinion that the teacher should do her additional 
professional reading because she sees her need 
for it. The second and third years that my teach- 
ers work with me find fewer suggestions coming 
from me and more questions coming from them. 
They ask me where to go for help. The group 
meetings lead to questions of content, subject 
matter, and the course of study, as well as to 
questions of method. The meetings are organized 
and the chairman usually makes special assign- 
ments for further report. Last year this led to the 
complete revision of the course of study for the 
elementary work. In all of these studies I lead be- 
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cause I expect the teachers to /ead their children. 


Neither children nor teachers are cattle to be 
driven. This leadership costs much. It means 
many weary hours of reading and careful prepa- 
ration, but it pays. The teachers who fear proj- 
ects are lacking in knowledge and afraid to face 
the hours of special effort necessary to acquire it. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the carefully 
planned visits to classrooms where entire recita- 
tations are studied will be most helpful if, while 
in the room, the principal: (1) expresses confi- 
dence in the teacher’s plans and purposes; (2) 
gives constructive suggestions; (3) leaves written 
summaries with teachers; (4) suggests experi- 
ments or general changes in method; and (5) sug- 
gests devices for saving time and effort. 

As follow-up devices after the visit the princi- 
pal may: (1) hold detailed conferences with in- 
dividual teachers; (2) hold group conferences by 
subjects or grades: (3) write bulletins of sugges- 
tions to teachers; (4) suggest special references in 
books and periodicals; (5) provide bibliographies 
on special problems; (6) teach demonstration 
lessons; (7) send the teacher to visit other class- 
rooms; and (8) reclassify pupils and reorganize 
classes when necessary. 
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TO HELP MAKE NATIONAL POLICIES 


Some time ago, you received your invitation. 
It came in the form of a small brochure entitled 
You Are Invited to Help Make National Policies. 
This brochure asked you to join with other ele- 
mentary school principals in a professional self- 
analysis out of which national policies pertaining 
to the professionalization of the elementary school 
principalship could be developed. You were asked 
to get together around many conference tables 
and consider thoughtfully, with full regard to the 
realities of your own communities, the distin 
guishing factors that should characterize your 
profession, now and in the future. The invitation 


Report compiled by Roberta Barnes, Prin- 
cipal, Truesdell Laboratory School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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carried an urgent RSVP so that you would be 
sure to answer by sending a report of your dis- 
cussions to the Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. . 

lo start you off on the venture, you were fur- 
nished with a “Platform for Action.” It consisted 
of eight planks, each of them necessary to make 
elementary school principals an effective profes- 
sional group. Your answers, coming from groups 
large and small in all sections of the United States, 
have been summarized according to these eight 


planks. 


KEEP 
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Plank I. 


The elementary school principal demonstrates in 
high degree those personal qualities necessary for 
effective leadership. 


What are these personal qualities that must be found in an 
elementary school principal if he is to exert democratic 
leadership and work effectively in his chosen profession? 
They are listed below as given in your cooperative analysis. 


To qualify for the elementary school principalship, a person— 


should be: 

Fair in decision 

Dynamic and energetic 
Pleasant and personable 
Willing to experiment 
Courageous and persevering 
Eager to learn and to grow 
Skillful in human relations 


a. working with others to help develop goals for 
cooperative action 

b. demonstrating faith in the ability of the group 
to solve problems 

c. creating and maintaining a working-together- 
ness among all concerned 


d. developing a comradeship, as a fellow profes- 
sional, with his teachers 

e. inspiring teachers and other associates to do 
their best 

f. participating actively as a leader in civic and 
community affairs 

should have: 

Physical stamina 

Intelligence 

Cultural knowledge 

Strength of character 

Emotional stability 

Vision 

Genuine enthusiasm 


Problems for Consideration 
1. Which of these qualities and skills are the most essential to the elementary school principal? 


Ne 


. How can these qualities be developed? 


we 


How can one improve his own skill in democratic leadership? 


4. What procedures are most effective in determining candidates with the greatest potential for 


democratic leadership? 


Plank 2. 


The elementary school principal has pre-service preparation comparable in quality, ap- 
propriateness and scope to that expected of members of other learned professions. 


As to the training and experience needed to be well prepared for the elementary school princi- 
palship, you have set us a list of standards that do compare well with those of other learned pro- 


fessions. 


You suggest as requirements — 
A background of general education, and 
inclination leading toward well-informed, 
responsible, effective citizenship in today’s 
world 
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2. Qualifications for school 
teacher’s certificate 

A scholarly record, at least a 
Master of Arts degree with specialization 


in elementary education 


an elementary 


including 


we 
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4. Service as a provisional or an assistant patterns for preparing elementary school 


> 
= 


principal principals 
Three years’ service as an elementary including 
school principal to establish tenure the learning process, child develop- 
You want certification requirements determined ment, curriculum planning, school fi- 
by cooperative action of state and local nance, school management, school- 
committees working with certification au- community relations, human _rela- 
thorities tions, group dynamics, sociology, 
You think principals’ organizations should: government, recreation, public health 
1. Offer in-service assistance to new prin- offering opportunities for 
cipals internship or “out-in-the-field” prac- 
2. Guide new members in affiliation with the tical experience 
professional organizations continued consultant and advisory 
3. Help universities to design new curricular help to principals on the job 


Problems for Consideration 
1. How flexible should be the qualifications for the elementary school principals hip? 
How can principals and schools of education best work together to improv e the quality of prep- 


te 


aration for the principalship? 
2, How can status studies, conducted by local, state, or national associations of elementary school 
principals, be used as bases for improved preparation for the job? 


Plank 3. 


The elementary school principal makes concrete pro- 4 
vision both for keeping aware of and contributing } aa. \ 
to the advancement of human knowledge in his at 
own and related fields. 


If he is to grow within his profession, as he should, the 
elementary school principal must keep himself informed on 


e pes 
trends and advancements in his own field and also keep 
abreast of the times in other fields of learning. Furthermore, ai = 
» ° > ; a = 
he should make whatever contributions he can to the world’s we 


supply of human knowledge. he 


To grow professionally and advance human knowledge he should: 





Continue graduate work Engage in research projects and experimen- 
Participate in professional organizations (lo- tation 
cal, state, national ) Write professional articles for publications 
Participate in discussion groups, panels, Teach professional courses at the college and 
workshops, conferences, conventions graduate level 
Read widely in current publications Develop cultural interests and enrich com- 
Participate in statewide studies munity life 


Problems for Consideration 
1. How can school districts be encouraged to provide released time for important meetings? 
2. Should school districts pay expenses for such conferences and conventions? 
Which of these methods offers the best opportunities for advanced professional study? 


ww 


. financing by the school system? 
b. financing by the principal from an adequate s salary? ? 
c. educational leave with pay? 


4. How can principals be encouraged to contribute to the advancement of human knowledge? 


te 
os) 
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Plank 4. 
The elementary school principal is the person di- 
rectly responsible for the development of the ed- 
ucational program for the schoo! unit under his 
jurisdiction, with full authority commensurate with 
C ) this responsibility. 
Ke The office of the principalship carries with it many and 


Co 
a & — ~~" le diverse responsibilities. They have been listed, in line with 
_ es a, your suggestions, in the outline below: 


With an emphasis always on people, the principal should: 






1. Develop a sound philosophy of education BY 


tw 


Establish a well-balanced educational program 
. Stimulate and guide the creative power of 
teachers 
TO 
Understand and help children to develop 
fully 
Use effective teaching procedures 
Interpret and use curricular materials 


ww 


wisely 

Evaluate progress in terms of worthy goals 

Select and use suitable textbooks, supplies 
and teaching aids 

Seek expert assistance on health and ad- 
justment problems 

BY 

Planning induction and orientation ac- 
tivities 

Conducting staff meetings 

Being easily accessible for conference 

Giving needed and practical help 

Arranging demonstrations and intervisita- 
tions 

Encouraging experimentation 

Arranging for special teachers and con- 
sultants 

Advising in the selection of staff members 

Supervising the development of staff mem- 


bers 
Evaluating the growth of teaching per- 
sonnel 


4. Coordinate all areas of instruction and super- 
vision 


Holding conferences with special teachers 
and supervisors 

Planning schedules for special teachers 

Arranging for shared use of special rooms 
and equipment 


Administer effectively to expedite the educa- 
tional program 


THRU 


Cooperative planning, involving teachers, 
pupils, parents, clerks, custodians 
Wise delegation of responsibility 
Business-like office procedures 
Open channels of communication 
Efficient, safe operation of the schoo] plant 
Meeting management responsibilities 
Organization of classes 
Admission and transfer of pupils 
Pupil record file, staff record files 
Distribution of stock and equipment 
Inventories and records of stock and 
equipment 
Requisitioning books and supplies 
Arrangement for bus transportation 
The pupil lunch program 
Welfare and student aid 
Accident and emergency services 
Cooperation with health, welfare and 
social agencies 
Pupil accident insurance 
Utilization of the school plant, its main- 
tenance and repair 
Securing substitute teachers 


Problems for Consideration 
1. What relationships with other personnel—supervisors, superintendent, representatives of commu- 
nity agencies—are involved in meeting responsibilities in this area? 


nN 


system in which he works? 
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How can the extent of the principal’s authority and responsibility be clarified in the local school 
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Plank 5. 


The elementary school principal demonstrates special competence in the continuous 


i- | development of an educational program which meets with increasing effectiveness the 
d- needs of the children entrusted to his care. 
fh It is not enough that a principal establish a good educational program. He must also nurture its 
development from year to year so that it becomes increasingly effective in meeting the constantly 
changing needs of the children under his jurisdiction. 
: Competence in improving the quality of education in a school implies: 
1. The child-development approach— wide curricular designing 
believing, understanding, and so acting, that orientation and follow-up programs 
the dignity and worth of every child is of 4. Continuous evaluation highlighting— 
paramount consideration a. constant self-evaluation on the part of all 
” b. seeking effective diagnosis of interests, ca- b. measurement by informal and standardized 
pacities, and problems of individual chil- technics 
dren, with follow-up programs c. progress reports for pupils, parents, superin- 
- c. keeping and using comprehensive cumula- tendents and the community 
tive records of pupils d. appraisal as reflected in the lives of the 
a- 2. A comprehensive program, promoting individ- pupils 
ual and group growth and encompassing the é: appraisal as determined by the extent of 
total experience of children. community support 
+s. 3. An understanding of the interrelatedness of the 5. Identification of school with a community— 
total program demanding— a. utilizing community resources 
a. sound practices of class organization b. helping pupils to become aware of commu- 
b. effective promotional policies nity problems 
c. good after-school recreational activities Cc: helping pupils to work for community im- 
nt d. interclass activities and assemblies provement 
e. student participation in policy making and d. centering adult educational and recreational 
in planning activities programs in the school 
f. easy transition of pupils to junior high 6. Cooperation with schools of education to pro- 
school thru— vide— : 
intervisitations by students and faculty a. areas for research and experimentation 
d members b. field work for student teachers 
Problems for Consideration 
1. What kind of preparation is needed for developing com- 
petence in this area of responsibility ? ° 
2. How can need for changes in the educational program 
be determined cooperatively? 
3. What are some effective technics for bringing about 
id | needed changes in the instructional program? 


4. What ways can be devised to coordinate more effec- 
tively the many organizations responsible for the edu- 
- cation and welfare of children? What can be done to 
define more realistically the responsibilities of these 
loosely affiliated groups? 


What should be the relationship between the school and 





s 
such community establishments as moving picture the- 
aters, neighborhood lunchrooms, drug stores, etc.—not 
directed primarily at the welfare of children but often 
having a powerful impact on their lives? 
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Plank 6. 


The elementary school principal maintains affiliation with and active participation in the 
associations for his own profession and in those of other related professional groups. 


United strength is needed for the ever-growing responsibilities of the elementary school principal’s 
profession. 


You are agreed that: 


Principals must— ¢. participate in workshops, conferences, and 
a. participate actively and support financially conventions 
local, state, and national associations of d. keep the public informed of advances 
their profession achieved thru our professional associa- 
b. engage in group research projects tions 


Problems for Consideration 
1. How can we become more closely united to solve mutual problems and to achieve hi 
for our schools? 


oher standards 
2. What kinds of on-going programs are stimulating and valuable for professional associations? 
What can be done to provide for greater interchange of ideas and materials among elementary 
school principals? What can be done thru local and state professional associations? How can the 
national Department best contribute to such interchange? 


Plank 7. 


The elementary school principal, as a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession, is com- 


pe mitted to high ethical standards. 
é § 


Character and high ethical standards are es- 
sential to the proper conduct of the elementary 
school principal’s job. 


>) 


5, 


o: 


\ 


\ 


\\ 


None should serve save those with- 
great personal integrity 
an abiding respect for people as individuals 
a feeling of obligation to children, to co- 
workers, to parents, to the superintendent, 
to the board of education, and to the com- 


-_ munity 
Consideration should be given to— 


developing a code of ethics for principals 





\\\\ 





QEAGARD EF 


Problems for Consideration 
1. What guides can be developed to help princi 
pals when their allegiances are in conflict? 
How can professional ethics be developed 
among principals and prospective principals? 
3. What purposes could a code of ethics for 
principals serve? Should such a code differ 
from a code of ethics for the total educational 
profession? Should it be developed coopera- 
tively with others in the profession? 


tw 
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Plank 8. 


The elementary school principal receives compensation comparable to that available 
to members of other professions with high standards of preparation and competence. 


In discussing the amount of salary a principal should receive, you recognized that a fair recom- 
pense is important not only to the individual recipient, but also to the w hole profession in terms of 
self- respect and the respect of others. 


Your reports say: ; , ; 
: Cc. provide compensation for the magnitude ot 


1. Elementary school principals should— the responsibility 
. know factors rel: ating to financing schools d. be related to economic and geographic fac- 
b, work actively to improve conditions tors 
. join together to study salary problems e. be adequate to attract outstanding men and 
2. The salaries of elementary school principals women to elementary schools 
should— f. compensate for a year-round position on a 
a. command respect and status in our society twelve-month basis 


b. equal the salaries of other comparable pro- 


3 


. be equated with salaries paid to secondary 
fessions school principals 


g 


Problems for Consideration 
1. How should salaries for elementary school principals be determined? 
. What about using a formula which considers such factors as teachers’ salaries, certification, ex- 
tent of college preparation, months of employment, quality of service and other variable fac- 
tors: 

b. What about a single salary schedule for principals of all levels as is increasingly the case with 
many teacher salary schedules? Increased responsibility for large schools is relieved by adding 
staff members, such as assistant principals, clerks, guidance personnel, and others. 

2. What professions are comparable in responsibility to the elementary school principalship? 





The results of the cooperative study of professional standards 
have been summarized briefly on these pages. Whether or not you 
took part in the national project, you will be interested in this co- 
operative analysis of the elementary principalship and the goals 
which have been set for it by members of your profession working 
together thruout the country. Some of you may want to use the 

_ outline for further study, especially since there are many prob- 
lems, some of them listed in the outline, which still need to be an- 
swered in connection with each of the eight categories under con- 
sideration. 
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COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
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Elementary School Principals, NEA, in January 
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USING TESTS FOR 


ROBERT L. EBEL 


Evaluation of the effectiveness of an instruc- 
tional program is a complex task. Many kinds of 
evidence from many different sources are rele- 
vant. Many people, inside the school and out, are 
entitled to share in the process. Their evaluations 
will depend not only on the extent and accuracy 
of the evidence available to them, and on their 
interpretations of that evidence, but also on their 
goals of education and the standards of excel- 


lence they hold. 


We need limited, well-defined goals. 


A few persons have asserted that education, 
and education alone, holds the key to the solu- 
tion to all man’s difficulties and problems. We 
teachers, flattered by the important role assigned 
to us, may too readily accept and support this 
point of view. Acceptance of a responsibility is 
discharging it effectively be difficult, 
even impossible. iIt would be wiser if some mod- 


easy; may 
ern writers on the elementary curriculum, in dis- 
cussing the expanded educational responsibilities 
of the elementary give more 
thought to the school’s limited facilities, its limited 
authority over the lives of pupils, and its limited 
ability to evaluate long-run changes in behavior. 

I do not mean to say that the need for “limited 
goals” is a defense of the traditional curriculum, 
or an appeal for return to primary emphasis on 
the three R’s. I do say that in our efforts to 
improve the curriculum we should be re sasonably 
confident that we can discharge creditably the 
new responsibilities we accept, “and that we can 


school, would 


Robert L. 


tional Research, 


Ebel is Acting Director, Bureau of Educa- 
State University of Iowa, lowa City. 
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J 
demonstrate concretely the extent of our suc- 
Cess. 
Some goals of instruction are clearly more 


tangible (i.e. more clearly defined) than others. 
It is doubtful that any completely intangible goal 
is worth bothering about. When an educational 
goal is completely intangible (i.e. when it never 
makes any observable difference in the behavior 
of individuals) it is obviously impossible to de- 
termine whether 
another 


one procedure is better than 
for achieving such a goal, or indeed if 
the available procedures have any value at all. So 
let us recognize the importance of well-defined 
educational goals. 

Effective evaluation technics are not available 
for many of the newer “non-academic” 
of elementary education. Is_ this 
makers have ignored these outcomes or been un- 
able to develop appropriate tests? Perhaps, but 
the outcomes themselves are often so poorly de- 
fined that a foundation for evaluation is hard to 
find. 


outcomes 
because test 


But this means also that the outcomes are 
probably too poorly defined to permit effective 
instruction. In either case the of the 
problem is the same—to know clearly enough 
what we are trying to do to be able to plan ef- 
fectively how to do it, and to determine after- 
ward how well the job has been done. 

Writers on modern education sometimes stress 
the importance of the process of learning and, to 
some extent, minimize the importance of the 
product of learning. Conceivably, in certain in- 
stances, the mastery of a process might be the 
desired goal of instruction. Good examples of 
this are learning the processes of problem solving, 
or the means of resolving personal differences in 


solution 
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reaching a group decision. These are important 


outcomes of instruction. But, in other cases, the 
claim for greater significance of the process over 
the product may be simply a defense mechanism. 
It is a way to discount in advance the possible 
finding that a new learning technic does not re- 
sult in a better educational product than the old 
technic it is designed to replace. 

For the purpose of evaluating the effectiveness 
of an educational program it is essential that the 
goals of instruction be ends rather than means. 
It is also essential that they be limited, tangible, 
and clearly defined. : 


We need both measurement and evaluation. 


Evaluation is impossible in the absence of some 
kind of measurement. That measurement should 
be as precise as possible, but it need not be per- 
fectly precise, need not satisfy all the measure- 
ment criteria of the physical scientist. In its most 
elementary form, it involves nothing more than 
the observation that Student A possesses more of 
a defined characteristic than Student B. If this 
statement can be verified independently by an- 
other observer, a useful measurement has been 
made. 

Occasionally, one reads discussions of evalua- 
tion and measurement which suggest that evalua- 
tion is broader, less precise, but generally more 
valid, than measurement. The implication may 
be that many important educational outcomes 
cannot be measured but can be evaluated. These 
discussions overlook an important point. The at- 
tainment of educational goals is always a matter 
of “more or less.” Unless at least the elementary 
type of measurement (described in the preceding 
paragraph) can be made, evaluation is impossible, 

Evaluation requires measurement, but adds to 
it a value judgment concerning the worth of the 
thing measured. Measurement may tell “how 
much;” evaluation may tell “how good.” We can- 
not say how good an educational program is 
without knowing bow much it has achieved of 
certain objectives. But a simple quantitative de- 
scription of how much of certain goals has been 
achieved, without consideration of the value of 
those goals, is not evaluation, 

Evaluation goes beyond measurement in an- 
other respect. It sets different standards for dif- 
ferent individuals and different standards for dif- 


20 


ferent schools. Part of the resistance to precise 
measurement of educational outcomes has grown 
out of the erroneous assumption that the save 
achievements should be expected of all individ- 
uals, of all teachers, or of al] schools. No experi- 
enced teacher can accept this view. 

What represents a high achievement for one 
student may represent low achievement for an- 
other, or relatively mediocre achievement for 
third. But we have no basis for deciding whether 
a given pupil’s achievement is “good” or “poor” 
without knowing first bow mich he has achieved. 

Another distinction sometimes made between 
measurement and evaluation is that evaluation is 
broader than measurement. While breadth in 
evaluation is sometimes purchased at the cost of 
precision, there is no reason why evaluation of 
broad goals cannot be precise if sufficient time 
and skill are available. Nor is there any reason for 
always preferring breadth to precision. Both are 
desirable. The teacher must seek the best pos- 
sible compromise between the conflicting require- 
ments of breadth and precision in any given in- 
stance of evaluation. 

. Educational achievement tests provide only 07 

basis for evaluating the effectiveness of an in- 
structional program, but it is an important basis. 
High-quality achievement tests produce precise 
and relevant evidence on the degree of achieve- 
ment of specified educational goals. These tests 
give large amounts of evidence at small cost. No 
reasonable person argues for the exclusive use of 
achievement tests in evaluating the instructional 
program of a modern school. But one can argue 
that without the use of tests evaluation is likely to 
be incomplete, inaccurate, and unnecessarily ex 
pensive. 


We need to select tests carefully; to inter- 
pret them wisely. 


The quality of a testing program depends upon 
the relevance of the tests chosen to the educa- 
tional objectives of the school. Standardized tests, 
or wide-scale testing programs, can be used to 
evaluate progress toward basic objectives which 
most schools have in common. Locally 
structed tests are necessary to evaluate the spe- 
cific and unique aspects of a local school’s instruc- 
tional program. 

The objectives which a typical elementary 


con- 
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school holds in common with other elementary 
schools far outweigh in number the objectives 
which are unique to that school. As a 
standardized tests are accepted as appropriate in 


result, 


measuring certain essential outcomes of elemen- 
tary education. 

Unfortunately, standardized tests of 
ment often emphasize knowledge of curriculum 
content more than ability to use basic 
skills, or the acquisition of other useful 
Too often the apparent purpose of a test is to 
indicate how much the pupil can remember of 
the factual knowledge 
rather than how many of the objectives 
school he has achieved. 


achieve- 


learning 
abilities. 


taught in most schools, 
of the 


Classroom teachers and 
the problem of selecting 
relevant to the objectives school, find 
The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook! 
most helpful. This ample volume contains detailed 
descriptions and critical reviews by test specialists 
of most of the important standardized tests curs 
rently available. It is a valuable guide, not only to 


principals, faced with 
good tests which are 
of their 


the various tests which are reviewed but also to° 
the standards which ought to be used in test se-- 
lection. 

After the tests have been given and scored, the 
results must be interpreted competently and criti- 

cally. Many of the “national norms’ reported for 
standardized tests are based on rather limited or 
biased samples. Too many schools still 
“coming up to the national norm” as a necessary 
and sufficient condition for satisfaction with their 
educational programs. 

Norms, reflecting what is true in general, must 
be distinguished from standards, 
what ought to be true in a particular case. It is as* 
true of schools, as it is of individuals, that a per- 
formance which represents commendable achieve4 


regard 


which indicate 


ment in one school may be a cause for serious- 
concern in another. 

One of our most common and serious miscon- 
ceptions is that the achievement test scores of an 
individual pupil should always be interpreted it 
relation to his I.Q. There is no intelligence test 


available which is not partly a test of learned 


1QOscar K. Buros, Editor. The Fourth Mental Meas- 


urements Yearbook. Highland Park, New Jersey: The 
Gryphon Press. 1953. 
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achievement. Examination of the content of 
widely used group intelligence tests reveals that 
the vocabulary, arithmetic problems, and other 
materials they contain, y resemble those 
found in general achievement test batteries. When 
scores on intelligence tests and achievement tests 
are correlated, values above .80 are frequently 
Coleman and Cureton? found that the 
overlap between what a typical group intelligences 
test measures and what achievement tests of read- 
ing and arithmetic measure was actually about 95 
percent. 

These findings are important. They mean that 
it is risky to identify a pupil as an “ov er-achiever” 
or an “under-achiever” on the basis of the differ- 
ences between his intelligence and achievement 
test scores. The differences may 
entirely to errors of measurement. 

The Coleman-Cureton findings 
achievement test scores not only 
usually ought to be, interpreted independently 
of intelligence test scores. They also suggest that 
a school which insists on giving both a 
quality intelligence test and a high-quality general 
achievement test may be wasting money. 


closely 


found. 


be due almost 


suggest that 


2-4 
oe 


can be, but 


high- 


No one should conclude that intelligence tests 
Intelligence tests, 
past achievement to a considerable extent, pro- 
vide useful indications of a pupil’s “ability to 
learn.” Research has not proved that intelligence 
is all nurture and no nature (inheritance). But it 
does remind us that present intelligence tests do 
not measure native intelligence directly, and that 
indirect inferences concerning native intelligence 
are of limited use to the classroom teacher. 
Should children and parents be told the chil- 
dren’s I.Q. scores? Probably 
myths of completely hereditary origin, change- 
lessness, and supreme importance for future suc- 
cess, which have surrounded the I.Q. score. If 
parents and teachers would regard the I.Q. as 


are worthless. W hich measure 


not, because of the 


the measure of learned achievement which it es- 
sentially is, no harm and some good might result 
from reporting the I.Q.’s. But until widely held 
misconceptions of intelligence quotients are cor- 


(Continued on p. 35) 





2 William Coleman and Edward E. Cureton. “Intelli- 
gence and Achievement: The ‘Jangle Fallacy’ Again.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurements 14: 347- 
351. Summer 1954. 





GOOD TEACHING— 
how does it look: 


HILLIARD 


PAULINE 


Teachers, parents, children, principals, and oth- 
ers in administrative and supervisory roles all 
hold their various expectancies for what an in- 
structional program should be and do. Individ- 
uals from all of these groups contribute to ful- 
filling these expectancies. But it is on teachers and 
principals that society has placed the major re- 
sponsibility for dev eloping the instructional pro- 
grams in classrooms and schools. Individual teach- 
ers will be doing the things with their children 
which they understand and believe are important. 

The principal can fulfill his best role as one who 
is an integral part of all the living and working in 
the situation. His role will not be an outside look- 
check-criticize-correct-praise procedure, but 
rather will be an inside interacting-questioning- 
responding-doing-stimulating-encouraging proc- 
ess. He will try to foster a relaxed atmosphere so 
that teachers may feel free to work toward goals 
they believe are worthy. He will help teachers 
understand one another's goals and work toward 
establishing commonly accepted objectives. Staff 
meetings will be times for exploring and working 
on problems that are pertinent to improving the 
instructional program, with the principal ready 
with possible suggestions. The principal will pro- 
tect time for teachers to talk with him in order 
that he may give individual help and encourage- 
ment. He will be accessible to see and hear about 
the productions and achievements of children and 
his interest in what is happening in the school 
will be shown by his appreciation of the human 
events which teachers and children tell him about. 

When evaluation of the instructional program 
is regarded as a continuous and cooperative proc- 
ess, it can never be assumed that classroom visita- 
tion by the principal is the way to gain evidence 


Pauline Hilliard is Professor of Elementary Education 
at the University of Florida in Gainesville. 


Nn 


2 
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of the quality of what goes on with a teacher's 
group. Faculty meetings, informal discussions, in- 
dividual conferences or chats, the requests and 
contributions of teachers and children are al 
sources thru which a principal may become 
more sensitive to the quality of the living and 
learning in a school. But as teachers and principal 
work together on important problems and con- 
cerns, it will be natural and necessary for the 
principal to be in all parts of the school home, 
encouraging, understanding, and helping. 

In classrooms, halls, lunchroom, playground, 
library, office, and out-of-school, thru comments, 
questions, requests, responses, and actions, the 
people in a school contribute to the instructional 
program. And thruout all are revealed strengths 
and weaknesses. The principal has the responsi- 
bility to grow continuously in sensitivity to these 
strengths and needs as he and the teachers, indi- 
vidually and cooperatively, develop programs of 
learning for children. 

Rigid categorizing of the signs of the good in- 
structional program would be artificial. The qual- 
ities which are inherent in good instruction are 
dynamic, varied, and interrelated as they are in 
good family life. But let us examine three related 
questions which may give some guidance in eval- 
uating the instructional program being developed 
by any teacher. 


What are signs that the human relations are con- 
ducive to an instructional program of high quality? 

What evidences are there that the learning ex- 
periences and ways of working are significant and 
successful and fulfill the purposes of the school? 

How are the materials, media, and resources con- 
tributing to qualitative learning? 


Human Relations 
Evidence from the research in psychology, 
psychiatry, and the studies in human develop- 
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ment convinces us that the human 
grows and functions best in an environment free 
from excess tensions. There are positive qualities 
readily seen and felt in such an environment. 
There is a friendliness; with the tone set by a 


organism 


teacher whose voice and manner show he can 
enjoy a joke or appreciate the trouble a child 
feels when things go wrong. Children who have 
learned by the way the teacher helps them live 
together that they need not be afraid to make 
mistakes, ask questions, tell their own experiences 
and ideas, and reveal their honest feelings tend to 
show relaxation and friendliness thru their facial 
expressions, bodily 
with others. Communications and controls are 
geared to the development of individuals and the 
group. One test of children’s understanding of 
the communications and controls existing in a 
group lies in how they deal with their opportuni- 


These choices 


movements, and interaction 


ties for genuine choice- making. 
may come in the setting up and functioning of 
room committees, deciding which story will be 
dramatized, 
what the rules will be for the room library. The 


important thing is that children are considered 


or who will play on the swings, or 


worthy to be trusted to make a choice and are 
given support, when needed, in fulfilling the 
choice made. 

In any group of children in a class situation 
there are unique and special problems of human 
relations. Frequently these problems require, even 
demand, attention 
teacher. 

The professionally prepared and mentally 
healthy teacher 
and work with the special needs that produce 


special time and from the 


takes time to try to understand 


problem behaviors, but he realizes that there 
should be a balance in the use of his time and 
energy for working with all the children in his 
group. 
frequently are revealed in group situations, the 
teacher will often attempt to help these children 


Because the evidences of disturbance so 


within the atmosphere of group endeavors, rather 
than thru a predominance of teacher-given di- 
rections, rules, rewards, and punishments. Teach- 
ers and principals recognize, too, that there are 
some children who need the help of specially 
trained personnel. 

Teachers who understand and care about chil- 
dren are continuously learning about each child 


head 
< 
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and the group thru sensitive observations and in- 
teraction in many and varied situations, in school 
and out. They seek help from existing records 
and search for further evidences of the s significant 
factors in children’s lives in order to guide their 
learning experiences more wisely. 

Comfortable human relations exist when hu- 
man needs are being met. therefore, 
plan days at school that provide for varying ac- 
tivities of work and play and rest. They plan so 
that the early part of the day at school may be a 
transition from home to school, prov iding for 
interaction with one’s social fellows and for in- 
itiating important and interesting things to do. 
Provisions are made for the differing energy rates 
of children—individually and by dev elopmental 
levels—thru scheduling, room arrangements, and 
ways of working. 


Teachers, 


Learning Experiences and Ways of Working 
Teachers who live well with children know 
that human relations (discipline) problems dimin- 
ish as children become involved in interesting 
things to do. The quality of human relations is 
the result of the human potential which children 
and adults bring to the classroom and school and 
the experiences and ways of working developed. 
So one sign of a qualitative instructional pro- 
gram is the purposeful, enthusiastic, interested 
in which children enter into all their ex- 
periences. This will be revealed whether the ac-- 
tivity at hand be reading, discussing, painting a 
caring 


manner 


mural, playing a game, writing a story, or 
for the school garden. 

»- Because each individual child and group of 
children have the potential for a wide range of 
learnings, the scope of experiences provided i 
any classroom must be wide and varied. In the 
on-going program there will be opportunities for 
discussing, planning, listening, interviewing, read- 
ing, writing, measuring, counting, experimenting, 
building, interpreting, 
ing. Evidences of the quality of experiences will 
be found in the purposefulness with which chil- 


observing, creating, shar- 


dren and teachers work and in the significance of 
the experiences for living in today’s world. In a 
classroom where children drift aimlessly or con- 


tinuously need teacher direction and correction 


it is doubtful that children understand care 
about what they are doing. 
33 





Teachers who understand children provide 
learning experiences that build on and extend 
their natural interests. Children want to learn 
about themselves and other people and what is 
happening to them. They are eager to observe 
and care for alive, growing things. They seek to 
explore many kinds of media. C hildren want to 
meet the expectancies of society—to learn to read, 
to write, to spell, to work with numbers, and to 
behave themselves in acceptable w ays. But from 
research and the everyday experiences of teach- 
ers, we know that children vary greatly in hu- 
man potential and in pre-school and out-of-school 
experiences. No teacher can expect all of thirty 
or more children in a class group to bring to the 
class or to develop the same specific interests, or 
to be able to fulfill the expectancies of society at 
the same time, in the same w ays. Classroom prac- 
tices, therefore, which stress the same end- prod- 
uct from all children in the same way may well 
be questioned. A few such specifics are: mass use 
of the same textbooks with all children, regular 
use of teacher-dictated assignments in any area, 
development of skills thru mass, rote, or lockstep 
drill. 

This does not deny, of course, the necessity for 
children to have many group experiences. Out of 
common experiences come many of the under- 
standings and purposes which move a class of in- 
dividuals with conflicting interests toward be- 
coming a cooperative group of children who can 
live and work well together. Also, it is frequently 
out of dealing with common problems or interests 
that teachers and children find the more specific 
things which interest individuals and small groups 
and point the way to further reading, interview- 
ing, discussing, writing, studying, or practicing. 
So one would hope that children were having 
such total group experiences as: 


planning to make and keep the room attractive and 
comfortable for living 


caring for work materials 

planning, caring for, and using the commonly shared 
facilities of the school such as lunchroom, play- 
ground, library 


going on field trips 


planning and developing activities relating to special 
days or occasions 
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exploring and studying some area of interest or 


problem 


doing some things together just for relaxation and en- 
joyment—using poetry, music, storytelling, rhythms, 
conversation 

planning and developing some enterprise for the 
group and school such as the school paper 


evaluating experiences and ways of working 


This discussion implies certain basic charac- 
teristics in the ways of planning and working. 
Thru a teacher’s plans are revealed what he is 
trying to help children accomplish. Planning will 
be guided by the objectives of the school but de- 
signed for the particular group of children. Plans 
will be open enough to include children’s re- 
sponses—questions, ideas for change or develop- 
ment. They will be specific enough for children 
to make selective use of all materials. 

The ways of working of children and teachers 
will be characterized by much cooperative en- 
deavor. Some evidences of cooperative ways of 
working may be found in the quality of chil- 
dren’s participation in group discussions; in the 
independence of children as they work in small 
groups, with a partner, or alone; in the records of 
plans or standards set for work which may be 
seen on the chalk board, or on a wall chart or 
bulletin board. Other cues to the teacher’s plan- 
ning and ways of working may be found in the 
physical arrangement of centers in the classroom 
which provide for various kinds of activities. 
There may be a library corner equipped with at 
least a small collection of interesting books and 
magazines, three or four chairs or s stools or cush- 
ions, and even a small table or desk supplied with 
writing materials to lure the young author who 
has a story or book in production. For young 
children nothing can quite take the place of the 
housekeeping center. A game and puzzle shelf or 
table can provide for planned but independently 
used play and drill equipment. These centers may 
provide materials and a place for using them in 
any area of exploration and skill—art, music, sci- 
ence, or some other area of study. When space 
is limited, teacher and children need to plan care- 
fully how various areas will be used. As the work 
of a group changes so will many aspects of the 
arrangement of work space and materials change 
to fit new needs and new interests. 
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Materials, Media, and Resources 


Many of the learning experiences which a 
teacher makes possible for children are directly 
dependent on the materials, media, and resources 
provided in a school and community. In the qual- 
itative instructional program, materials and re- 
sources will be used for exploration and pleasure, 
for getting information and extending ideas and 
interests, and for dev eloping skills and providing 
There will be evidences that 


clearly 


for meaningful drill. 
all resources are selected and used for 
understood purposes based on children’s develop- 
ment and the expectancies of society. This will 
mean using materials from textbooks selectiv ely 
rather than expecting every child in a group to 
read thru the same basic readers, social studies or 
science books, or assigning any child to work 
page by page thru a w orkbook. Children who are 
making enthusiastic and purposeful use of the 
school library are surely developing independence 
in their problem-solving ability. What better sign 
of a worthy reading program can one find than 
children who like to read and who do read much? 

Because the inner drive to e xplore for further 
knowledge comes thru the experiences children 
have, resources for le: arning must extend beyond 
the classroom. People, places, and things in every 
community and school may be utilized for w isely 
selected firsthand experiences. Out of such re- 
sources can come meaningful reading, writing, 
and discussing, building concepts and values. 

As a principal grows in sensitivity to the evi- 
dences of the qualitative instructional program, 
he will know that he cannot hold the same ex- 
pectancies for all teachers. Some will be quiet and 
gentle with children while others may be spon- 
taneously enthusiastic. There may be those w ho 
are willing to work hard but whose efforts many 
times seem to be in the wrong direction. Others 
will accomplish much with children with little 
apparent output of energy. Some teachers find it 
easy to ask for help while others feel threatened 
if they admit they need help. Still others think 
they have all the answers. Some will seem to know 
naturally how to make attractive comfortable 
classrooms, using many and continually changing 
Others will not 
be teachers 


evidences of children’s work. 
learn to do this easily. There may 
who develop particularly strong contacts with 


parents, and others who alwavs seem able to 
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draw forth and use children’s contributions. And 
so the exploration of differences might go on ad 
infinitum. 

Just as it is dangerous to hold the same expect- 
ancies for all teachers, so it is also unreasonable 
to hold the same specific expectancies for groups 
of children—even all first grades or all fourth 
grades. In addition to the differences in teacher 
leadership there are unique qualities which affect 
the interaction and growth of groups of children. 
Any process of evaluation of the instructional 
program should have its roots in the individual 
and group purposes and potential of all those in 
the classrooms and school. 


Using Tests for Evaluation 
(Continued from p. 31) 

rected, it will be well, 

altogether, to treat I.Q.’s with caution. 


if not avoiding their use 


We can have effective evaluation. 

Tests provide an important basis for evaluating 
the effectiveness of an instructional program, but 
they are not the sole basis. Sound evaluation of 
instructional programs requires expert judgment 
as well as measurements of achievement. It re- 
quires the cooperative efforts of the school ad- 
ministrator and the classroom, 
teachers, of the students, and of the school pa- 
trons. No evaluation program, however perfect, 
can take the place of educational competence on 
the part of those who use and interpret its re- 


supervisors, of 


sults. 

Too frequently, 
ceived evaluation programs has done more harm 
than good. Educational efforts have been di- 
verted from their proper goals. The security of 
The co- 


careless use of poorly-con- 


classroom teachers has been threatened. 
operative attitudes of staff and administration, so 
necessary to effective work, have been upset. 

At the same time, it is w rong to conclude from 
these abuses that testing programs cannot con- 
tribute to the evaluation of instruction. They can 
and should. We know more than ever about how 
to measure essential attainments, and how to eval- 
uate the results of our measurements. Let us use 
these tools to the limit of their capability, but let 
us use them wisely. 
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Kindergarten children have experience in measuring Beginning first-graders stop on the numbers when 
ngredients to make cookies. How much flour? How music stops. What number did you stop on? What nu 
nuch butter? How much sugar? How many eggs? ber would another step have put you on? Who stopped 
Nhat do we use to measure the sugar? What do we the number that tells the time of day? 

ise to measure the flavoring? How many cookies will 

ve need to make for each child to have one? 





Arithmetic is all around us. To be able to use it 
effectively, children need to understand the mean- 
ing of arithmetical concepts and to be able to 
apply arithmetical skills in functional situations. 
Arithmetic comes to life when children are able 
to put into practice newly acquired concepts in 
living situations in the school. 

y he arithmetic program in Verner Elementary 
School provides for using arithmetical skills i 
planned functional situations as well as in a 
many incidental opportunities that arise in school 
living. The program also calls for the use of con- 
crete aids to help children understand number re- 


lationships. 
The accompanying pictures show a few of the a: 
many experiences children have while working in , 
‘ r . ~ 
° the Verner School program. ° 
eis 
Second-graders, by using concrete aids, show . 7 | 
. a . . . = ° 
how different numbers can be grouped to make Contributed by Lawson J. Brown, Principal, Ver- } \ 
10. ner Elementary School, Tuscaloosa, Alabamo. 





Third-grade children work out the time for 
different activities in the school schedule. How 
much time can we spend on arithmetic? How 
much time do we need for lunch? 


Fourth-grade children keep charts of their 
weight and height. How much do I weigh? 
How tall am I? How many pounds have I 
gained? How do we write our weight? How 
do we write our height? 


Concrete aids help to make the meaning of 
fractions clear to fifth-grade children. How 
many ¥3’s are there in 1, in 2, in 3? What is 
one-fourth the distance across the table? How 
can we show how many %’s there are in 12? 


In the arts and crafts program, arithmetic 
skills are put into use. Sixth-grade children use 
_the ruler, the tape measure, and the square in 
measuring materials for cutting to the desired 
sizes. 
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Candidates for Office—1956 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


in Robert N. Chenault 


































John H. Smith 





Alice L. Jeffords 





Rosert N. Cuenautt--BS. °37; grad. study George Peabody College. 

DESP activities: State Rep. 46-50; Dir. S. E. Dist. 50-53; Mem. Joint Com. Safety 
Patrol Handbook ’50; Mem. Com. to Revise Constitution of Dept. °52; Mem. Nom. Com. 
53; Convention Disc. Group Leader ’53, 54, 55; Vice-Pres. DESP °55-56. 

Mem. NEA, DESP, ASCD, NSSE, Tenn. Ed. Assn., MTEA, Nash. Tchrs. Assn.; 
Pres. Nashville ESPA °47-48; Mem. Nash. Curr. Council ’54—; Pres. Tenn. El. Sch. Prin. 
Assn. ’48-50; Ed. TESPA Bulletin ’48-53; Mem. Exec. Com. TESPA °48-55; Coordinator 
TESPA In-Service Study *55; Mem. Tenn. Adv. Council Tchr. Ed. & Certif. ’51-55; 
Mem. Tenn. Com. So. Assn. Coop. Prog. in Ele. Ed. ’47—; Dir. Prin. Workshop, U of 
Louisville *50, ’51: U. of S. C. 51; Contributor to State & Nat'l Prof. Mag. 

Prin. Tenn. Schools 30 yrs.; Prin. Warner School, Nashville °38 


Joun H. Smiru—B.S. ’26, Miami Univ; A.M. ’30, Columbia Univ.; Grad. work, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, Univ. of Chicago. 

DESP activities: Leadership Conf., Jackson’s Mill, 51; Mem. Resolutions Com. ’52-53; 
Chmn. Membership section, Chicago ’55; Ohio rep. for national Dept. ’507—; Consultant 
for DESP annual meeting ’53. 

Mem. NEA, DESP, Ohio Educ. Assn.; Pres. Ohio Dept. Elem. Schl. Prins. °46-48; 
Pres. Cincinnati Elem. Schl. Prins. Club ’44-46; Pres. Greater Cincinnati Schlmastrs. Club 
"38-39; Pres. Southwestern Ohio Tchrs. Assn. ’52-53. 

Work experience in Ohio: Rural tchr. ’15-16; Rural supt. °22-25; Jr. high school tchr 
'26-27; Elem. tchr. Cincinnati °27-33; Elem. prin. Cincinnati, *34 


FOR Vee Ror SSSiSant 


Auice L. Jerrorvps—Graduate, Plymouth Teachers Col.; study at Harvard, Boston 
Univ., Keene and Plymouth Tchrs. Colls. 

DESP activities: New Hampshire rep. to DESP; Mem. Exec. Com. DESP since 48; 
Chmn., speaker, consult. at state, regional and national conventions; attended six sum 
mer conferences of DESP. 

Mem.: NEA, New Hampshire, regional, and national Department of Elementary 
School Prins.; New Hamp. Ed. Assn.; PTA; ASCD; Delta Kappa Gamma; European 
Flying Classroom ’s50. Special citation by NHEA for “outstanding service to education’ 
in *54. 

Teacher and principal, Plymouth Laboratory School of Plymouth Tchrs. Col.; now 
prin., New Franklin School, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Bernice SMitH—B.A. °36, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas; M.A. ’52, T. C. 
Columbia University. 

DESP activities: Kansas rep. to DESP °54-57; discussion group reporter, annual 
meeting ’55. 

Mem. NEA, DESP, ASCD, AAUW: Mem. Ex. Com. So. Cen. Dist. DESP: Mem 
Ex. Com. Kans. Assn. of Elem. Schl. Prins.; Mem. Kans. St. Tchrs. Assn., Kansas Assn. 
of El. Schl. Prins., Kans. Assn. of Schl. Libr. council of KSTA Admin.; Mem. Kans. St. 
Reading Circle Adopt. Com, of KSTA ’51-53; Pres. Garden City Tchrs. Assn. ’43-44, 
Pres. Beta Chapt. Delta Kappa Gamma ’52-53; Life mem. Kans. PTA. 

Elem. tchr., Garden City, Kansas., °36-44; Elem. prin., Hutchison School, Garden 
City, since 1944. 
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FOR MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Two members-at-large to be elected, each for a 


































i period of three years. The two persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes will be elected. 


Ravpu S. Evparry—B.E. *35, West. Mont. Col. of Ed.; M.E. ’50, Univ. of Mont. 


DESP activities: Mont. rep. to DESP ’53-56; Mem. Exec. Com. N.W. DESP ’51-52 
y Panel partic. N.W. DESP Lead. Conf. ’54; Mem. plan. com. N.W. DESP sum. wrkshp. 
> 53; Del. Mont. DESP annual conf. 51-55; Mem. Mont. DESP Ex. Com. ’53-55. 
: Life mem MEA: Mem NEA, DESP of NEA, Mont DESP, Nat'l and State PTA, 
4 Natl PTA Book of Honor, Missoula local DESP; Mem Advisory Com. for State Elem. 
n. 


Administrators Cert.; Mem. Advisory Com. for revision of state evaluation program, 
Montana Schools; Past mem. MEA Del. Assembly. 
ys Mont. el. tchr. °35-38; Supt. of Schls. ’38-41 Reedpt.. and 41-43 Elliston, Mont. Cty. 


if HS. prin. °43-49 Philipsburg, Mont.; prin. Whittier Schl, Missoula, Montana, since 1950. 
; Vetma Lucitte Moore—B.A. °48, Fla. State University; M.A. °52, Fla. State Uni- 

: versity. 
is Pres. Fla. Elem. Prins. Assn. ’54-55; First Vice-pres. ’53-54; 3-yr. term on Exec. Bd. 
t Mem. NEA, DESP, Fla. Elem. Prins. Assn.; Pres., Bay County Administrators Assn.; 
Member Delta Kappa Gamma, Sec. Eta Chapter °53-54; Chmn. Steering Com., Bay 
5 County School System *49-51; Mem. Fla. Elem. Council on Educ. ’55-58; Now on Action 
b Research Com. of FEA Dept. of Elem. Prins.; served on resolutions and numerous 


other committees of FEA. 
Elem. Prin., Fla. since 1937; prin. Drummond Park Schl., Panama City, since 1945. 





f Velma Lucille Moore 


Ernet H. Nasu—B.S. °33, Mary Washington Col. of Univ. of Va.; M.A. 44, Columbia 
1 Univ. 

DESP activities: Pres. DESP °54-55; Va. rep. to DESP °53-54, partic. DESP reg. 
leadership conf. ’51. 

Mem. NEA, DESP, VEA, Va. DESP, Delta Kappa Gamma, AAUW; pres. Va. DESP 
"51-52; state citizenship chmn. VEA °51,; mem. Va. Advis. Com. on Schls. and Cols.; mem. 
| Va. Coord. Com. of Coop. Prog. in Ed. Adm.,; Va. Cong. of Parents and Tchrs.—state 
: chmn., Exceptnl. Child and Out of Schl. Youth Ed. *40-42; state chmn. Nutrition and 
’ Schl. Lunch °43-46; state chmn., Publications ’46-49; advis. bd. °49-52. 

El. tchr. °14-17; el. critic tchr., Mary Wash. Col. °17-24; instr., Asheville Normal, 
N. C., sum. ’21-23; el. schl. prin. Fredericksburg, Va. since '24. 





Ethel Nash 


Basi E. Ronrer—B.Ed. *39, Southern Illinois Univ., M.A. °42, University of Illinois. 
DESP activities: Ind. Rep. to DESP *50-56; Mem. Nom. Com. ’52; Group leader DESP 
Reg. Conf., '51; Mem. Reg. Plan. Com., E. Central Dist. Meet., 53; Group consult., an- 
nual meet. ’s55; Partic. summer conf., ’55. 
Mem. NEA, Life Mem. DESP; Mem. ISTA, Mem. at-large Ind. Assoc. of Elem. Prin., 
50-56; Vice-pres. and Prog. Chmn., local Elem. Prin. Assoc., '48-50; Conf. Chmn., Tri- 
state Elem. Prin. Assoc., ’55; Prog. partic. dist., State Meets., Mem. Phi Delta Kappa. 
Elem. teacher & principal in IIl., 10 yrs.; Supv. Elem. Prin., Evansville, Ind., since 1945. 
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PrE-PLANNING FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The planning and organization that a principal 
does before school opens have always seemed to 
me to pay big dividends in getting the school 
year off to a good start. The assignment of pupils, 
the schedules for teachers’ duties, plans for play- 
ground and lunchroom activities, and the innu- 
merable other administrative details must often 
be taken care of at a time when we cannot call a 
staff meeting to discuss such matters. 

We have followed the plan of an evaluation of 
all such activities in our school at the close of 
each school year. At that time we are all very 
much aware of the weaknesses and the strengths 
of parts of our “program of operation,” shall we 
say. Each teacher is given a questionnaire and is 
asked to commend such parts as she feels have 
been very satisfactory, to make suggestions for 
changes, and to state personal choices in matters 
of duties, et cetera. The teachers’ responses serve 
as my guide as I plan the year’s program. I find 
it extremely helpful, my teachers feel that they 
have had a part in the planning, and we are all 
happier with a cooperativ ely planned program. 

Wicma Scorr, Principal 
Park-Washington Schools 
Greeley, Colorado 
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A Girt For TEACHERS 


I suppose that anyone who wishes to do a good 
job of getting along with people asks himself this 
question when he enters an administrative posi- 
tion, “How can I best show these people that | 
want to be helpful?” Recently, I went to an ele- 
mentary school as its new principal and that was 
the question that kept bobbing up in my mind. 
My recent experience helped me immediately. I 
had taught the sixth grade for the preceding two 
years, and I asked myself, “What did I long for 
most during those two years (besides a raise)?” 
That answer was easy —free time during the 
teaching day. If I could give the teachers some 
free time, I’d have it made! 

Now, what would be the best way to provide 
free time? With this question, I had another 
brainstorm. Since there was quite a number of 
teachers in the school, I made an effort to re- 
lieve them all at least once that year, and make 
it on their birthdays. I looked up the birthdates in 
the central office records, and made out my 
schedule to relieve them part of the day on their 
birthdays. I “dropped in” the day before to lay 
the way for my lesson plans (to insure continuity 
when I went in the next day) and then the next 
day I'd call the teacher out and send her to the 
teacher’s lounge. There I had a ) 
with greetings, explanation, and further instruc- 
tions (when to return, not to “let the cat out of 
the bag” to the other teachers, et cetera). Mean 
time, I was back in the classroom carry ing on the 


birthday card 


day’s work. 

I think this helped my relationships with teach- 
ers. It also did wonders in helping me get ac- 
quainted with the children and with the over-all 
school program. 

Curton T. Epwarps, Principal 
Fred A. Olds Schoo! 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Editor’s Note: Design for Better Service needs 
your help. Won't you take a second look at your 
school to see if you have some particular project or 
way of handling a common problem that other prin- 
cipals would like to hear about? And if you have, 
won't you send us a brief description for use in this 


feature? 
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State and Loeal 


NEW YORK 


The New York State 
tary School Principals has recently published a 
thought- provoking bulletin entitled The Flexible 
School. The result of two year’s study by a com- 
mittee of the association, the 66- page bulletin is 
based on the premise that in today’s fast-moving 
world the elementary school program “must be 
geared to encourage an attitude of ‘let’s see’ rather 
than ‘I know.’” The bulletin describes the “flexi- 
and suggests ways in which elemen- 


Association of Elemen- 


ble school” 
tary school principals can work to achieve such a 
school. 

Each of the seven chapters concludes with 
some “What You Can Do’s” that offer good 
guidelines for discussion and action. Chapter titles 
are: How Change Creates a Need for Flexibility; 
Are You a Flexible Person?; How Do You Plan 
for the Flexible School?; How Do You Work 
with Others for Flesibiliey?- What Are Some 
Problems in Planning for Flexibility? >; How Do 
You Evaluate C hange?; A Look Forw ad, 

Copies may be obtained from Dudley Snyder, 
Valley Stream Public Schools, Valley 
New Y ork, at $2.00 each. 


Str eam, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals held its statewide profes- 
sional conference in Durham, 
Robert Eaves, Executive Secretary of the national 
Department, met with the group for a special 
workshop the first day of the meeting. 


November 1-3. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Last year this column announced that the ele- 
mentary school principals in North Dakota had 
formed their own state association. Referring to 
this event, the association’s Bulletin this fall says, 
“This, in itself, is a great professional step for- 
ward, but means very little unless we do some- 
thing about it.” From all indications, the North 
Dakotans are doing something about it. Their 
newly initiated Bulletin is being sent to elemen- 
tary school principals thruout the state. Another 
big step in the growth of the group is official 
affiliation with the North Dakota Education As- 
sociation which came during the state conven- 
tion at Bismarck in October. The first official , 
meeting of the new department was held during 
the convention. The agenda included discussion 
of the economic and professional status of the 
elementary school principal in the state. This dis- 
cussion will be used as a guide for charting the 
future program of the association. 


PHILADELPHIA 


From the Pennsylvania Elementary Principals’ 
Newsletter comes news of a forward-looking 
Philadelphia organization—the Prospective Ele- 
mentary Principals Group. The members of this 
voluntary organization, all eligible to hold the 
elementary school principalship in Philadelphia, 
hold w eekly meetings thruout the school year. 
The organization's active program provides op- 
portunities for the members to improve their 
abilities as group leaders and to study pertinent 


4! 








problems confronting elementary school princi- 


pals. Frequent use is made of consultants and 
other resources in the community in developing 
these study programs. The organization’s publi- 
cation, The Prospectus, contains reports of stud- 
ies undertaken by the group as well as articles of 
professional interest. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING 


It’s not too soon to begin planning your “ 
to the Annual Meeting in Denver, March 7-10! 
Plans are well under way for making this the 
finest conference the Department has vet held. 
Major highlights of the meeting are outlined 
here. A schedule of events and other information 
appear on page 7 of this magazine. 

Theme: The Principal's Role in Instructional 
Leadership. 

Place: Denver, Colorado. Hotel reservation 
forms are mailed to all members with their mem- 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (3%...) DUPLICATOR 
24 NEW Titles for 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music 
of over 200 peoples: recorded on location 
by native orchestras and vocal groups; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
sive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities . . . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MU- 
SIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original recordings 
on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. 
ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaran- 
teed for quality of reproduction and con- 
tent. 


For complete catalogue write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 














bership card. Headquarters hotels are the Brown 
Palace, Cosmopolitan, and Shirley-Savoy. 

Study Groups: Eight major discussion groups, 
divided into 35 sections, are planned. Topics for 
these groups are: Deciding What To Teach; 
Evaluating the Instructional Program; Working 
with Individual Teachers; Group Planning for 
Instructional Improvement; Keeping Up with 
Materials of Instruction; Using Specialist Re- 
sources; Administrative Phases of Instructional 
Leadership; Preparation for Instructional Leader- 
ship. The latter group will follow thru on the 
special conferences on preparation for the prin- 
cipalship held during the previous two Annual 
Meetings. 

Speakers: A new feature of the 1956 Annual 
Meeting will be five simultaneous assemblies of 
300 to 500 persons each. These assemblies will be 
repeated so everyone may 
group will consider a major subject-matter area 
of the curriculum. Speakers for these assemblies 
are: Nila Banton Smith, Director of the Reading 
Institute, New York University; Glenn Blough, 
Professor of Education, University of Maryland; 


attend two. Each 
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John Michaelis, Professor of Education, Univer- 


sitv of California; Esther Chairman, 
Department of Elementary Education, Univer- 
Alabama; Mackintosh, Chief, 


Office of 


J. Swenson, 


Helen K. 
Section, U. S. 


sity of 
Elementary 
Education. 


Schools 


Speakers for the general sessions will include 
School of 
Governor 


Education, 
Frank G. 


Leonard Haskew, Dean, 
University of 


Clement of Tennessee. 


Texas, and 

Special Conferences: Special conferences dur- 
ing the Annual Meeting will be held for presi- 
dents of elementary school principals’ associations 
in large cities; state representatives to the na- 
tional Department and presidents of state elemen- 
tary school principals’ associations; and principals 
of laboratory schools on college c: ampuses. These 
conferences are planned sO the participants may 
attend many other events of the Annual Meeting. 

Special events: Social activities will include a 
reception, luncheon, and dance. Time has been 
allowed for state groups to have breakfast meet- 


ings if they wish. One morning is planned for 





visiting the Denver schools and an afternoon for 
sightseeing trips in and around Denver. 

The 
tional materials and equipment which were in- 
cluded in the Annual Meeting for the first time 
last year will again form an important part of 


Commercial exhibits: exhibits of educa- 


the conference. The number of exhibits has been 
expanded since the response of both participants 
and exhibitors was enthusiastic last vear. 
Registration: 
of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 


The registration fee for members 


pals is $4.00; for non-members, $6.00. 


REMEMBER TO VOTE! 


The annual election of Department officers will 


be held by mail ballot in January. 


Ballots will be 


sent about January 1 to all persons who are active 
members of the Department at that time. Four 


members of the Executive Committee 


will 


be 


selected: president-elect, vice-president, and two 


Information 
28-39 of this issue. 


members-at-large. 
nees appears on p. 


WINNING 


NEW SCHOOL FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


The Macmillan Readers 


GRADES 1-8 


—because only The Macmillan Readers offer these helpful features: 


1. Sensible Distribution of 
Vocabulary 


A reduced vocabulary load in the beginning grades 
increases gradually with the child's ability to progress. 
Teachers find this sensible distribution allows more time 
for teaching skills. Children have more chance to master 
each new word and skill, too. 


2. Three-Step Method 


Only The Macmillan Readers have a planned program 
of readiness, reading, and follow-up for each lesson at 
every level. The three-step method provides for readiness 
—in the Preparatory Book; reading—in the Basal Reader; 
and follow-up—again in the Preparatory Book. Since skills 
and new words are taught, and followed up, in the Pre- 
paratory Book, the child reads his Basal Reader naturally 
and successfully. At the same time teachers can check 
daily on the child's progress by examining his work in 
the Preparatcry Book. 
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3. Enrichment Reading 

The Macmillan Readers provide more supplementary 
reading than any basal series ever before published. 
Teachers quickly see how to use this variety of reading 
material to meet individual differences. Advanced pupils 
reinforce skills and techniques while broadening their 
reading interests. Slower readers use the supplementary 
material for repetition of vocabulary in new story 
environment. 


The Macmillan Readers will win your friendship, 
too, because only this Series gives you everything you 
need to teach children how to read well and love 
to read! 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 ¢ Chicago 16 ¢ San Francisco 5 « Dallas 21 + Atlanta 9 
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MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 
WILL Stimulate Social 
and Dramatic Play! 











All 
Mor-Pla 
Products 
Guaranteed 


‘agi 


: For Nursery School 
: Through Second Grade 


Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-1n. 
hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
#4 unit) for just $30! And they 
lock together simply, easily, quickly 
to make things sketched here, plus 
countless others — without teacher 
help! Develop initiative, coopera- 
tion; teach concepts of space rela- 
tions and numbers, big enough to 
build rea/ things. Clear, A-grade Pon- 
derosa Pine; last for years and years! 





Puts Your Mor-Pla 
Blox on Wheels! 


Makes a real ride-on train 
—safe, sturdy—more than 
5% feet long. What fun! 







Train shown here with 
4 Mor-Pla Blox locked on 


4 Big Cars Hook Together Easily! 


Made of strong, %-inch birch ply- 
wood for rugged use. Child can 
quickly, easily hook cars together 
or take them apart. For hauling, 
riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
Just $18.50. 


Write for further information 
or order now, direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


as P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 





All prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


LANGERAK AT WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Robert W. Langerak, President of the Depart- 
ment, attended the long-awaited White House 
Conference on Education, held in Washington 
from November 28 to December 1. The Depart- 
ment was fortunate to be able to have representa- 
tion at this most important meeting. 


COOPERATION FOR COMPETENCE 


We slipped! The article 
Competence” in the October issue, describing the 
Department’s project on the preparation of ele- 
mentary school principals, contained incorrect 
listings of the states included in the northwest 
and southeast conference areas. The correct list- 
ings are: Northwest—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington; Souwtheast—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee. 

Plans for this project are progressing well and 
are receiving favorable attention in professional 
journals. The September issue of The Elementary 
School Journal describes this project and com- 
ments that “this enterprise will be watched with 
great interest. Planning committees have 
been set up as follows for the conferences. 

Northwest—Arch Sims, Principal, Willard, 
Utah, Chairman; Mathilda Gilles, Principal, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; Joseph I 
mentary Education, W: ashington State Depart- 
ment of Education; Don Patterson, President, 
Eastern Washington College of Education; Ruth 
Willard, Professor of Education, University of 
Oregon. 

Southeast—Mary Greenlee, Principal, Moores- 
ville, North Carolina, Chairman; Robert Che- 
nault, Principal, Nashville, Tennessee; W. T. Fd- 
wards, Professor of Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Richard Henderson, srgevees of Educa- 
tion, Emory University; W. C. Jones, Dean of 
Administration, George Sor College. 

South Central—George Deer, 
Education, Louisiana State University, Chairman; 
George Hooper, Principal, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Guy Lackey, Professor of Education, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; Alta McDaniel, Principal, For- 
rest City, Arkansas. 
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DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Editorial Advisory Board met in Wash- 
ington, October 7 and 8, to plan forthcoming 
issues Of THe NATIONAL. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
As tentatively decided earlier in the year, the 
theme for the current series of magazines, “The 
Principal’s Role in Instructional Leadership,” will 
be continued during 1956-57. The Board made 
specific plans for the remainder of the present 
publication year and for 1956-57. 

The Executive Committee of the Department 
will meet at the headquarters office from Decem- 
ber 4 to 7. The decision to begin the practice of 
holding a meeting during the fall of each year was 
made by the Executive Committee during i its ses- 
sions at the time of the Annual Meeting i in Chi- 
cago last March. The increasingly heavy load of 
Department business with which the Committee 
must deal made this move necessary. A report of 
the meeting will be included in the 1956 Annual 
Report and Membership Directory. The Execu- 
tive Committee will hold its next meeting at the 
time of the Annual Meeting in Denver. 


READING PUBLICATIONS 


Reading for Today’s Children, the Depart- 
ment’s 34th Yearbook, has already become a suc- 
cess! An official news release on the Yearbook, 
sent to major newspapers and professional pub- 
lications thruout the country, has brought enthu- 
siastic comment. In a major article on its Educa- 
tion Page, The Christian Science Monitor stated 
that Reading for Today’s Children is “tremen- 
dously satisfying and informative.” That this 
opinion is held generally among educators is in- 
dicated by the Yearbook orders coming to the 
national office. Superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, classroom teachers, reading specialists—all 
are buying the Yearbook and finding it a valuable 
addition to their professional libraries. 

Special Publication. Soon after the first of the 
year, the Department and the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, will publish 
a new booklet on reading. Prepared with parents 
in mind, this new publication describes in highly 
readable fashion the ways children learn to read 
and to use their reading skills. 





NEW! 


Three books of suspense 
and mystery that put 
reading enjoyment in 
high gear 


Evanston 
Illinois 





MODERN ADVENTURE STORIES 


The Strange Paper Clue 
The Man with the Pointed Beard 
Find Formula X-48! 


Stories of mature interest level and low readability level for intermediate 
and upper elementary grades. Exciting tales that slow readers, as well as 
mature readers, can enjoy and understand. 


For full details write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains 
New York 
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NEW 


and worth reading 





WHAT EDUCATIONAL TV OFFERS YOU. By 


Affairs Pam- 
N. Y. 1954. 


York: Public 
New York 16 


Jack Masiey. New 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
28 p. 25 cents. 


We have become a nation of televiewers, with 
some of our children spending as much or more 
time in front of TV sets as they spend in front of 
their school teachers. For these children, the author, 
with his long experience as television and radio critic 
for the Chicago Daily News, sees future educational 
TV possibilities as great as the American imagination. 
Nor must program appeal to adult audiences be 
minimized, for we are learning that the human urge 
“to know more” is as strong as the urge “to be 
amused.” 

Strong-hearted pioneers have secured for commu- 
nities thruout the United States 245 channels for 
educational stations. In addition, scores of commer- 
cial channels everyday turn over their facilities to 
educational groups for certain time periods. First- 
rate programs, guided by undiscovered talent, now 
spread over a wide field with such titles as “Ex- 
ploring the Fine Arts,” “World at Your Door,” 
“Science is Fun.” “French for Travel.” 

While some results stand out in shining relief, the 
real job is just beginning. The road ahead is beset 
with the staggering problems of securing financial 
support, of hiring operational technicians, of train- 
ing production groups, and of securing cooperation 
from those representing varying educational philos- 
ophies. Our greatest needs are for courage and in- 
genuity to promote a new democratic vehicle re- 
flecting and enriching our American way of life. 
The author’s presentation is lively and succinct, con- 
vincing us beyond question that the job is imperative 
and worth the effort required. 

Roperta BARNES 
Guest Editor 
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UIRACLE OF 
SMITH. New 


1955. 105 p. 


COMMUNICATION, THE 
SHARED LIVING. By Dora V. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
2.50. 


Here is outlined a modern and sane program for 
teaching the art of communication in our schools, 
Communication is seen as the very heart of the cur- 
riculum in the school that comes to grips with to- 
day’s problems. 

The fundamental principle involved is human liv- 
ing. “A sense of personal integrity” “Imaginative 
awareness of human experience which comes thru 
literature”... and “ability to read, to listen, to think, 
and to express thought clearly and courageously” — 
these are the author’s goals for the school’s commu- 
nication program. 

The author discusses many topics of interest to 
teachers and curriculum designers, and perhaps to 
questioning parents. Broad teaching units, the im- 
portance of listening as well as speaking, comics, the 
“three R’s,” adjustment to the individual’s needs, and 
children’s books are among the topics discussed. 
“Cram courses” in grammar and modern “comple- 
tion sentence” tests in English are frowned upon. 
Stereotypes in attitudes and thinking, and propa- 
ganda and “shared prejudices” are also involved. 
Vocabulary changes, semantics, group discussion, 
the values of impression and expression come in for 
attention. In a style that is fascinating and easy to 
read, the author has skillfully woven all these aspects 
of the communications program into a unified pat- 
tern and design for instruction. 

To enforce the views presented, many concrete il- 
lustrations have been used, thereby enriching the 
volume. These illustrations constitute a major con- 
tribution of the book. The many excellent books, 
poems, and selections mentioned along with sugges- 
tions for times and ways to use them make this vol- 
ume a valuable one. 

The teacher who absorbs the underlying philoso 
phy and spirit found in this book will experience 
new meanings in his subject and in his teaching. In 
his classes living will be shared thru the miracle 
of communications, and his students will experience 
a “new consciousness of their American heritage of 
freedom to know, to think, to speak, and to respond 
intelligently to the words of others.” 


GUIDED STUDY AND HOMEWORK. What 
Research Says to the Teacher. Number 8. By Ruru 
StTrRANG. Department of Classroom Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association. 1955. 33 p. 25 cents. 


This is eighth in the series What Research Says to 
the Teacher. Like the others, it is brief, to the point, 
summarizing the most important research on the 
topic. Here treated is a topic close to the heart of 
home and school understanding and cooperation. 
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Since research dealing specifically with homework 
and directed study is limited, the author has drawn 
upon research on the psychology of learning. Some 
use has been made of sur\ evs, descriptions of good 
school practices, and expert opinion. She has cited 
study methods at home and at school, along with ap- 
parent effects and results. Some questions regarding 
homework have been partially answered by research, 
which the author points out. She has drawn other 
conclusions which seem acceptable at this time 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING. The 
Dynamics of Helping Children to Grow. By 
Howarp LANE and Mary Braucuampe. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. 353 p- $4.95. 


Teachers, principals, supervisors, parents, and oth- 
ers who work with children will want to read this 
book with care and refer to it many times. It is a 
thoughtful and inspiring treatment of how teachers 
can help pupils live happily, productively, and more 
securely in the world of today and tomorrow. 

The authors, with the use of many excellent illus- 
trations from classrooms of competent teachers, ex- 
amine the quality, character, and meaning of a child’s 
life today, and show how each child’s life may be 
enriched at home and at school. They describe the 
personalities of children at various age levels, point 
up the necessity for children to work together as a 
group, and de fine the teacher’s role as a group leader. 
They deal realistically with the relationship between 
individual well-being and the group. 

Section I, “What Does It Mean to Be Human?,” 
analyzes the premise that all human behavior is social 
in origin and purpose, Sus Ig gestions are given for help- 
ing pupils work together in the classroom and for 
guiding group energy toward positive ends. 

Section II], “What Does It Mean to Live in Mid- 
Twentieth Century?,” deals with the pressing social 
illnesses of our present era—such as misunderstand- 
ing, insecurity, irresponsibility, and prejudice. The 
role the school must play in helping make a healthier 
society is shown, 

The final section, “How do We Learn to Live 
Together?,” deals with the specific skills needed to 
guide the modern child’s growth and development. 
Many of the important processes as they occur in 
teaching are analyzed, and technics that have been 
used and proved helpful are suggested and described. 

The entire book is down to earth and practical. 
Real problems and crucial issues in our world today 
are briefly described, and practical technics for deal- 
ing with those issues are given. With the helps and 
suggestions found in this book, a teacher should be 
able to deal more effectively with children, both as 
individuals and as group members. 

W. J. Castine 


Book Review Editor 
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NEW! 


Visual Presentations 


FLAN-O-MAT 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT 


To make your own Flannel Board 


COLORS ) green 
maroon 


30x40 
sizes) 36x48 





Prefabricated, easy to assemble parts 
plus easel make large handsome, pro- 
fessional flannel boards at low cost. 
Removable high grade flannel covers 
are drawn over durable fiberboard framed 
by 34” tubular steel corners with dowels 
for rigidity. Draw strings and steel spring 
fasteners hold unit securely. Sturdy, light- 
weight Flan-O-Mats provide indispens- 
able, versatile displays for all needs. 
30”x40”....ship. wt. 7 Ibs...... $8.95 


36"x48”....ship. wt. 8 Ibs.... $11.50 


OTHER FLANNEL BOARD MATERIAL 
STICK-O-MAT BOARDS 


Ready made boards of flannel mounted on 
hardboard with separate wire folding easel. 


18"x24”....ship. wt. 5 Ibs. ....$3.75 
24”x36”....ship. wt. 7 Ibs. ....$7.50 
ALPHASETS 


Die cut letters and numbers with velour back 
for adhesion to flannel boards. 


No. 1—192 1%” high Capitals, lower 
case letters, numbers, ship. wt. 2 Ibs. 
PP. Re eee ere $3.00 
No. 3 CN— 100 Capitals and numbers 3” 
high, ship. wt. 2 Ibs ........... $3.00 
No. 3 1c—120 lower case letters—com- 
panion sef to Alphaset No. 3 CN, ship. 
wh @@t....,... Bees £4ms aman $3.00 
VELOUR SHEETS 
10 sheets, plain. .10”x13”...... $1.00 
10 sheets, self sticking. 10”x10”.$2.50 
Prices f.0.b. Minneapolis 
Write today for 


CATALOG OF MATERIALS 
THE 


JUDY 


COMPANY 
EP, 310 N. 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

















December 27-30: Winter Regional Conference, 


National Science Teachers Association, NEA. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


February 3-5: South Central Regional Confer- 


ence, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Austin, Texas. 


February 18-23: National Convention, American 


Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


> Events 


February 19-23: Mid-winter Meeting, National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA. At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


February 25-29: Annual Convention, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


March 7-10: Annual Meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Denver, 
Colorado. 


March 12-17: National Convention, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Detroit, 
Michigan. 








TWO BASAL READING 
SERIES: 






Reading 


Roundup 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


Reading for Interest 
1955 Edition 
Paul Witty and Others 





A balanced reading program for grades 1-6 that 
fills every child with a desire to read and develops 
in him an increasing ability to read. Appealing, 
colorful illustrations. Practice Books, Teachers 
Guides, and a Readiness Filmstrip. 





Reading Roundup 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, and THREE* 
(*Book Three in preparation) 


Witty, Peterson, Parker, Welsh 





A basal reading-literature series for grades 7, 8, and 
g offering a variety of material that is fresh, well- 
balanced, and—above all—appealing. These are 
books that foster growth in reading skills and love 
of good reading. Handsome illustrations in color. 
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The Children’s Hour is a collection intended for the pure joy oJ 


reading. There is something wonde rful in this set for every child.”’ 


—from a recent review by a committee of prominent educators in a 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not tl 


means of a nationwide survey had the able ass 


leading school publication.* 


sult of happy 







her staff by 
e of 120,000 


coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrow 





librarians, teachers and children in planning The Children’s Hour, 
The result is truly delightful . . . 16 outstanding volumes, any 
one of which stands alone as a brilliantly lited unit. Together 
they cover a wide age and subject range. There 6.000 page 
ies ind pictures by 500 distinguished me 
] ding 33 popular Newbery und Caldecott Award 
We that you, too will be delighted with 7 ( en’s H 
Please let us send 
\ reprir th eques 


TREASURE TRAILS 
} ’s Hour authors, puzzles 


games—all are included in this monthly 
rine! Year's subscription included with 

uur purchase of The ¢ hildren’s H to give 
yntinuing new enjoyment to your pupils 


Stories by C/ 


Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. " 
School and Library Division, Dept 10 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





Please send me further information ab 
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he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


FR IRNT A 


; 2 , 
Sf a H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
. a experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 


moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 
As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, I knew I'd soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn’t help a 
satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 
to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 
were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 
a well-read man. 


- 
ae 
—F \ 17 


eo 2.2.2 3 
The modern Book of Knowledge is 20 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading with a quick fact- 
finding cross-index in the 20th volume. It has been 
importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, bleed 
photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 
13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 
and 118 color pictures that never appeared 
in The Book of Knowledge before. There 
are many more facts in the 1955 Book of 
Knowledge, and a greater unity and coherence. 
Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge in 
the classroom and in the library offers you one 
of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





